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MR. HAPPY 
MAN SAYS--- 


- “Tf you had teeth 
like an ATKINS SAW 


and as good a temper 


you’d ‘cut up’ more.” 


“You can tell an Atkins Saw, the 
way it CUTS, 
FAST, FREE and EASY 
IT PAYS TO BUY ATKINS SAWS.” 


Every mechanic should learn more 
about Atkins Silver Steel Hand, Rip 
and Panel Saws, Saw Tools, Saw 
Specialties, Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames, also Plastering Trow- 
els, Coping Saws, Band and 
Circular Saws, etc.; therefore 
send for 


“SAW SENSE” 
“MILL SAWS” 


Enclose 35c. for fine quality 
nail apron and useful souvenir. 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 

Branches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 
Atlanta San Francisco 

New Orleans 
Momphis New York City Paris. Fre 


Chicago 
Minneapolis Portiand,Ore. Vancouver, B.C. 
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CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
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MORE THAN EVER 
THE BANK FOR SAVERS 


Our new interest period begins January Ist. All 

Term Savings deposits made in the 35 Merchants 

National offices up to and including the 10th of the 

month will earn 4 per cent compound interest from 
the Ist. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 130 MILLIONS 
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OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A Consolidation of 
HELLMAN COMMERCIAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
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Etching of Creisker Chapel, St. Pol de Leon, by B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 


MR. NORDFELDT, ETCHER, PAINTER AND WOOD-BLOCK PRINTER, WAS BORN IN SWEDEN AND 

CAME TO THIS COUNTRY WHEN HE WAS THIRTEEN YEARS OLD. HE STUDIED AT CHICAGO 

ART INSTITUTE AND AT JULIEN’S ACADEMY, PARIS. WOOD-BLOCK PRINTING HE LEARNED 
FROM F. MORLEY FLETCHER IN ENGLAND. 
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1927 That which we call time is such an essential 


of living that we use it with perhaps only 
subconscious appreciation of this phase of infinity in which we have 
our being. Time brings us precious opportunities—objective things 
to hand and visions from above to guide. For our own guidance 
in conserving these opportunities and for convenience in regulating 
our relations with our fellow men, we have found certain rhythms in 
time and agencies for recording them. 

So we work along from day to day, with our eyes on our watches, 
occasionally lifting them skyward as the cathedral chimes remind us 
that time is part of the wider universe for which our spirits feel a 
kinship, until we reach the milestone which marks the end of another 
cycle we call a year. As this year represents not only the rhythmic 
motion of our. planet and daily life, but of all the bodies in our 
universe, New Year’s Day brings with it a very special significance, 
typified in its celebration as a universal holiday. 

On this coming New Year’s Day may it be possible to lay aside 
our daily work and go apart from our daily tasks that we may realize 
again the infinite possibilities in our use of time and appreciate more 
completely the choice we make in every decision of daily living. Either 
we give our time to constructive permanent things or to the things 
that are gone tomorrow and leave life no better. It is with very 
special earnestness that we ask the wage-earners of America to include 
the cause of Labor in their meditations on this New Year’s Day, that 
it may be the lodestone about which your plans shall be grouped. 
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The transfiguring constructive movement that seeks to lift weari- 
some and sometimes apparently unimportant relationships of the day’s 
work to a level that permits dignity, service, and growth for all those 
associated together in a common undertaking, has capacities that make 
it worthy of devoted service. Each wage-earner can and ought to 
help make it an agency of distinguished service to industry and 
humanity in 1927. 


Organization The most important practical problem which 

is ever before the trade union movement is 
organization work. This problem is concerned with both the exten- 
sion of the trade union field and the maintenance of the effectiveness 
of the organization. Both phases of this work involve two considera- 
tions: What to do and how to do it. Because industry is a living, 
dynamic thing, it is constantly undergoing change. In the past forty 
years industry has undergone a change comparable only to that from 
the introduction of mechanical power. The organization of produc- 
tion that centers round the conveyor system and the assembling line 
has revolutionized the production process, requirements for craft skill, 
trade training, etc. Paralleling this production change has come the 
development of management technique. Labor policies are no longer 
as crude or as harsh as formerly. Those companies which do not have 
collective bargaining relations with unions feel it necessary to provide 
their employees with company unions as a substitute. 

These changes make it necessary to interpret the trade and its 
functions under these new conditions, for the only way to get workers 
to become trade unionists is to convince them the unions can do some- 
thing for them personally. The problem thus is educational as well 
as effort to influence the decisions of the group. 

Organizing returns indicate that resident workers who have a 
daily job that keeps them familiar with the problems of those who 
work have marked success as organizers. In the day’s work there de- 
velop situations upon which unionism has a direct bearing. To point 
out the possibilities of unionism under such natural conditions, gives the 
argument the compelling persuasiveness of reality. The local worker 
knows the personal factors in situations and hence can avoid difficulties 
into which outsiders might be led. 

The workroom, the noon hour, chance meetings, going to and 
from work, afford strategic opportunities to turn conversation toward 
unionism. One need not be a bore or a one-topic conversationalist to 
do this type of work. On the contrary, the richer the person’s ex- 
perience and the wider his point of view, the more understanding and 
effective will be his interpretation of unionism. But the principle of 
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unionism involves very fundamental decisions for workers as well as 
management, and affects all other decisions and opinions. It enters 
into character and daily thinking and can be turned to purposeful 
channels for organization purposes. 

What the labor movement needs now as never before in its history 
is members devoted to the cause of trade unionism, who believe in it 
so completely that they are willing to give themselves to its service. 
Service of this sort means consecration to a high purpose for the 
benefit of workers, industries, and all they serve. 

The Federation wishes to suggest to every wage-earner the possi- 
bilities for progress in 1927, if every trade unionist would pledge 
himself to utilize every opportunity in the day’s experience to further 
the cause of unionism. If this suggestion appeals, will you ask others 
to join with you in a crusade for trade unionism. 


Suggestions from An article in this issue entitled “A Coopera- 
Employees tive Committee in Action,” describes the 

union idea of how employees can help in 
finding and solving production problems. The plan rests on an 
understanding of the cooperative nature of work in modern industry. 
The work is done by groups, not individuals. No one person com- 
pletes a product. It is built up through combined thinking and en- 
deavor. If the group is not organized to enable the worker to func- 
tion as an individual, he is lost in the mass. 

So work habits and practices are group products. As men daily go 
about their duties and think about the materials and tools they handle, 
some one suggests a change. If the idea seems practical and survives 
the objections, it is easy to pass the suggestion along to the group 
representatives on the cooperative committee. The machinery is all 
natural. Obviously only worthwhile suggestions will reach formal 
consideration. The proof of the quality of thinking developed 
through this method may be found in the typical suggestions submitted 
in this article. 

Contrast this simple effective method with the elaborate sugges- 
tion systems operative in industries having company unions. The 
usual type provides a question box—the worker must write out his sug- 
gestion. It is rather a task to reduce a borning idea to writing, and 
isn’t it rather a good bit to expect of workers in factories to reduce 
their ideas to written form? Usually a money reward is offered 
for suggestions. This puts the proposal on an individual basis and 
prevents that free group discussion through which combined thinking 
could sift and revise proposals. 

Suggestion box systems have to overcome all the difficulties of an 
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artificial method. They utilize financial incentives. The cooperative 
committee follows principles that make an appeal to creative ability 
and bring an individual reward in the satisfaction of making a dis- 
tinctive contribution. The financial benefits accrue to the whole group 
and are shared in distribution. 

Labor’s proposal, union-management cooperation, provides or- 
ganization of flexible and vital quality that makes it an agency for 
growth and progress. 


Civil Government In his last message to Congress, President 
and Our Insular Coolidge gave the backing of his adminis- 
Possessions. tration to legislation to put the Philippines 


under the civil arm of the government. For 
reasons deemed adequate at the time, the insular territories for which 
the United States became responsible at the close of the Spanish War 
and to which independence was pledged were placed under the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, created in the War Department. 

Progress has been made in getting the Filipinos ready for self- 
government, notably through the public-school system which has been 
instituted and the Jones Act, by which a representative legislature 
was authorized. At present six major languages and various dialects 
of each are a barrier to national unity. Education of its citizens and 
training in the art of government must precede effective self- 
government. So long as the United States makes its contribution to 
the Philippine government through our military organization we are 
injecting an element foreign to the spirit and methods of civil ideals. 
Conditions have so changed in the Islands that the reasons formerly 
urged for military control no longer obtain. In addition, transferring 
control to a civil bureau would be an earnest of our good faith in 
carrying out our pledge of ultimate independence for the Philippines. 

The same arguments apply with even more force to Porto Rico. 
The Porto Ricans are a homogeneous people, speaking a common 
language, and are quite the reverse of a warlike group, and yet their 
interests are handled through our War Department. 

This procedure is clearly out of harmony with our political ideals 
and practices, and it is high time the change was made that the Presi- 
dent so wisely advises. It is in such decisions as this for our Republic 
to maintain the idealism and the standards that have gained for us a 
prestige among nations. If we treat lightly our obligations to other 
nations and if we have not high regard for the welfare of other 
groups with which we have dealings our good name will suffer. 
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Unions and A successful undertaking finds many willing 
High Wages to assume responsibility for initiating it. 

Even high wages has been added to the list 
accredited to employers by H. P. Gillette in the November Engineer- 
ing and Contracting. Perhaps no proposal is more unpopular with 
employers than requests for more pay. Each new request for an 
increase meets with practically the same reception—emphatic and 
positive assertion that the industry is unable to pay a higher rate. 
At first employers had to be forcibly convinced—now they are more 
susceptible to argument. But even the proposal that wages be in- 
creased, either directly or indirectly, comes from wage earners. The 
employer who voluntarily and honestly reconsiders his pay roll is a 
rare person. 

In order to launch American industry on a high-wage policy, work- 
ers had to overcome traditions and reluctance that was partly thrift 
and partly caution. But repeated wage increases have proven that 
high-wage workers are the most economical producers. The trade 
union movement has been the entering wedge that has forced a high- 
wage standard in union industries—a development reflected even in 
unorganized industries. Both workers and employers look to the 
union as the standard-making agency. Even company unions, be- 
ginning with the Colorado Fuel and Iron committees, depend upon 
union wage standards. The company union has not that authority of 
genuineness necessary to represent workers’ interests, and hence can 
not set standards. 

Even Judge Gary, the irreconcilable opponent of the union, in an 
article published in the World’s Work, concedes: “I do not want to 
take too strong a stand against labor unions. I understand and ap- 
preciate fully that in the past they were needed in order to force a 
conscience upon the employing body.” 

Then in a few sentences he qualifies the assertion with: “It was 
not the labor unions which created reform in American business. It 
was maturity in point of view. It was also a conscience formed by 
public opinion.” 

Even those who can believe that public opinion has been the 
agency that has brought wage increases and set work standards must 
admit that unions help to create public opinion. The last organization 
drive of the trade union in steel centered on the twelve-hour day. Can 
any one seriously maintain that trade unions did not have a part in 
creating the “public opinion” that finally persuaded United States 
Steel to change from a twelve- to an eight-hour shift? 

Unions set wage standards for their own jurisdictions which exert 
a lifting force in competing and allied industries. Mr. Gillette is 
quite right in maintaining that industry can not pay in wage more than 
the value of its output. We have declared that higher standards of 
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living can be sustained only by increased productivity, and we very 
definitely recognize the functions of management. As to his state- 
ment that the building trades unions are special offenders in maintain- 
ing restrictions of output, is that not a charge that involves considera- 
tion of the whole situation? Output must necessarily stop at some 
point. The determination of the factors that should fix this point are 
properly within the province of the building industry—the contractors 
and the building tradesmen. Mr. Gillette should not prejudge the 
issue he raises by dogmatic assertions, but should refer it to an 
authoritative tribunal. It is a matter of common information that 
the building trades workers of the United States have the highest 
production records in the world. 


Building Employers People generally may be divided into two 
and Five-Day Week groups—one opposes change as impracticable 

or dangerous; the other says progress may 
be made and it is our job to find out how. The first group opposes 
all reform and changes that will alter existing standards. The other 
first inquires if the proposed change is desirable and secondly con- 
siders the technique of the shift to the new basis. 

The National Association of Building Trades Employers recently 
resolved to oppose the five-day week “as a patriotic as well as an 
economic duty.” The first reason assigned for this opposition is the 
seasonable character of the building industry. This argument ignores 
the progress that has been made in making construction an all-year 
industry which definitely demonstrates that the seasonable quality can 
be largely eliminated. In his annual report, Secretary Hoover says: 


“The annually enlarged building program of the country has 
been handled in large part by extension of the building season into 
the winter months; this has had a stablizing effect upon prices 
and given increased annual earnings to workers. The price of 
most building materials has, in fact, decreased despite the large 
increased demand.” 


The second part of the resolution maintains that the five-day week 
would substantially increase construction costs. This is the inevitable 
argument which inflexible employers always raise against all change. 
It ignores the fact that labor costs are only one item in construction 
costs. The construction industry has found it possible generally to 
reduce the 48-hour week to the 44-hour week. The overhead for the 
Saturday half-day is proportionately high in comparison with the work 
that can be done. Where it is at all possible management can benefit 
by the five-day week. The work performed by different crafts makes 
the five-day week much more immediately practical for some than 
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others. By better planning, supplying of materials and tools and 
machinery and by securing the cooperation of the workers, manage- 
ment may make it possible for craftsmen to make their efforts more 
telling. 

The resolution ends with a lament that “idle time” will induce 
extravagance and result in demands for new wage increases. Why 
should leisure for wage earners be stigmatized “idle time’’ any more 
than the week-ends of those paid in salaries and profits? Why should 
higher standards of living be regarded as extravagance by the building 
trades employers? Without higher standards of living and accom- 
panying higher wages how would our increased productivity be 
absorbed? Our industrial organization rests upon the principle that 
high wages are compatible with low production costs. Labor thinks 
the construction industry should frankly face the problem of doing 
its part toward social progress. Labor is confident that the financial 
difficulties involved could readily be met if the construction industry 
finds more economical ways of financing. 

Labor is not making the immediate introduction of the five-day 
week an issue in any industry. It asks each industry and each employer 
to consider this new standard, to determine what are the obstacles to 
the five-day week under present conditions, and to accept the coopera- 
tion of trade unions in removing such obstacles. How can the rejec- 
tion of this proposal be either a patriotic or economic duty? 


Child Health There is a very definite appropriateness in 
Day giving thought to National Child Health 

Day with a new year as a background. The 
child begins its life dependent upon the intelligence and the care of its 
parents and society, and its whole future is modified by early influ- 
ences. The future of society lies with its children and we can give no 
higher service than to help our own dreams to become realities in the 
lives of the children. 

The purpose of the American Child Health Association is one 
which joins all groups in a common undertaking: 

That there should be no child in America 

That has not been born under proper conditions, 

That does not live in hygienic surroundings, 

That ever suffers from undernutrition, 

That does not have prompt and efficient medical attention, 

That does not receive primary instruction in the elements of 

hygiene and good health. 

These things can not be done if local groups do not concern them- 
selves. Local labor unions and central labor bodies are the units 
through which organized labor can take part. This program deserves 
a place in the plans of every union. 
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W ork Permits Our nation puts its faith in education in com- 

mitting itself to a free public school educa- 
tion. In order to assure children an opportunity to go to school, 
compulsory attendance laws have been enacted by the various state 
legislatures. But all of these laws are not equally effective. The 
most common loophole of escape is the provision for issuance of 
work permits. 

The Chilren’s Bureau of the Federal Department of Labor, which 
gathers information on employment-certificates issuance, reports the 
following results based on reports for 1925 covering fifteen states and 
twenty-seven additional cities that 


“8 of the 12 states and 23 of 28 cities having a population of 
100,000 or over, for which information covering both 1924 and 
1925 was obtained, reported an increase in the calendar year 
1925 as compared with 1924 in the number of children between 
14 and 16 years of age entering regular employment for the 
first time.” 


It is evident that we need to do two things: Study the provisions 
of our compulsory school attendance laws in order to close escape 
gaps, and to find how to develop more compelling reality and value 
in the school curriculum. The school ought to be just as interesting 
as industry, but to compete with industry it must have interest and 
the power of reality. The eagerness of children to escape school and 
find employment indicates work makes a more compelling appeal to 
their interests. Does not this situation offer material for reflection 
for educationalists. 


Railroad The first decision made by the Board of Arbi- 
Wage Award tration operating under the Watson-Parker 

Railroad Act gave a 7% per cent increase to 
the conductors and trainmen on the Eastern railroads. 

The Board consisted of two members selected by the unions; two 
by the railroad executives, and two by the United States Mediation 
Board. The Board began work October 27 and made public its 
award on December 2. The award did not represent a unanimous 
opinion. The two representatives of the public voted with the repre- 
sentatives of labor. 

The increase of 7% per cent represents approximately $1 5,000,000 
a year. In the aggregate this seems a large sum but it is spread 
over 89,000 men employed by over 50 roads, and means an average 
increase of 42 cents per day. 

The railroads have had a most prosperous year with record-break- 
ing figures for car loadings. There was clearly no question of their 
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ability to pay nor question of the right of the men in the operating 
service to share in the returns. The proposal of the unions for a 19 
per cent increase in wages was based on their understanding of the 
ability of the transportation lines to pay as well as their own social 
and economic requirements. While the decision of the Board does 
not grant all that the unions asked, it will in a measure help to raise 
standards for these men and their families dependent upon them. 

The decision is a propitious initiation of the machinery created 
under the new railroad legislation that wins confidence for it. The 
psychological effect will be inestimable, for it will bring better spirit 
and feeling which will be manifest in better service. The influence will 
be widespread, for every new standard and every success won by any 
organized group helps all other groups to higher levels. There 
is an interdependence in our interests and a reciprocal interaction 
from decisions upon all human proposals that make advisable co- 
operation and joint counsel between all groups. 

All labor unions welcome this real progress that has come to 
these railroad brotherhoods. 


A Good Year While no one can foretell the future with cer- 
Ahead tainty, conditions are strongly indicative 

that 1927 will be as good if not a better year 
than 1926. Many of our industries have made real progress in de- 
veloping production policies and methods that sustain prosperity. 
Our trade union movement has made a substantial contribution to 
making ours a high wage country and demonstrating that high wages 
are compatible with low unit costs. Our resistance to wage reduc- 
tions has had a definite influence in shaping industrial policies. 

Because wages are high we can do our part in buying the articles 
industries are turning out in ever-increasing quantities. The wage 
increases for the conductors and trainmen on the Eastern roads and 
the shopmen on the Baltimore and Ohio and the Canadian National 
Railroad may reasonably be regarded as indicative of what is to be 
expected in 1927. The construction industry, which is a key industry, 
has even now almost as good prospects as last year. 

Another favorable indication is the halt that has been called in 
communist activities in New York City. So completely has com- 
munist methods been discredited that it will be less easy to impose 
upon workers in the coming year. 

Bituminous coal and textiles have much to do to bring those in- 
dustries up to average efficiency. It is more than probable that 1927 
will bring both these industries opportunities for real progress. 

Prospects ahead are good and our unions should be planning to 
keep abreast this progress. 








A COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE IN ACTION 


Bert M. JEWELL 


President, Railway Employees Department 


N the Locomotive Repair Shops of 
the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at Stratford, Ontario, 

workmen and management meet twice 
a month to talk over shop problems. 
Any question that comes up in the 
day’s work goes to the “cooperative 
committee” for decision. If the 
lighting in the blacksmith shop is not 
good enough, if the fumes from a 
forge fire are offensive, if a rush of 
work makes certain changes neces- 
sary, the cooperative committee is 
called in to help or advise. 

The committee was started about a 
year and a half ago. An agreement 
was made between the Canadian 
National Railways and the officials of 
the workmen’s unions to cooperate 
for production efficiency. The agree- 
ment covers the whole of the C. N. R. 
The unions have agreed to make 
every effort to prevent waste and im- 
prove production, and management 
in return undertakes to improve 
working conditions and to stabilize 
employment so as to give the men 
a year-round job. Financial gains 
made through cooperation in the local 
shops are shared between the rail- 
road and the workmen of the whole 
system. To give men and manage- 
ment a chance for joint consideration 
of shop problems, cooperative com- 
mittees were started in the local 
shops, and in the three “regions” into 
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which the system is divided. The 
members of the local committees are 
half representatives of the workmen 
and half of management—the union 
shop chairmen and the foremen of 
the different departments, with the 
shop superintendent and the union 
chairman of the workers at their 
head. The regional committee is 
composed of the regional union off- 
cers and the railroad officials for the 
region. Likewise, there is a system 
cooperative committee covering the 
whole railroad. 

Gathered about a table in the con- 
ference room at Stratford, men and 
management in the local cooperative 
committee discuss the problems of the 
shop. A machinist in the erecting 
shop had suggested to his committee 
representative a gauge for adjusting 
the radial trucks under a locomotive. 
His representative brings up the sug- 
gestion and shows the drawings which 
illustrate it. Two or three members 
of the committee are then appointed 
a subcommittee to look into the mat- 
ter. They make a thorough investi- 
gation, consulting the man who origi- 
nated the suggestion, making neces- 
sary changes, examining every detail 
to discover whether the gauge will be 
a practical instrument for shop use. 
This may take several weeks, but they 
do not neglect details to save time. 
Finally they report back to the co- 
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operative committee, suggesting that 
the gauge be accepted. When the 
committee has acted, the gauge is 
made up and becomes one of the 
shop tools. 

Similarly, other suggestions come 
before the cooperative committee, 
brought up either by a workman or a 
member of management. If the mat- 
ter is one that involves large expense 
or an important change in policy, it is 
usually referred to the executives 
after the local committee has given 
its approval. Here the higher, or 
“regional” and system cooperative 
committees are called in for consulta- 
tion, and the suggestion again con- 
sidered, always giving the opinion of 
the local committee much weight. 
When a decision is reached, the mat- 
ter goes back to the local committee 
for action. 

The cooperative committee is prov- 
ing an effective link between the man 
at the job and the man behind the 
manager’s desk in the office. The 
man at the job does not hesitate to 
make suggestions, for the man to 
whom he takes his ideas is his union 
representative; he knows him well 
and works with him in the shop. Or, 
if he is a bit doubtful, he discusses 
his idea first with some of the men, 
or brings it up in union meeting. His 
representative then reports it to the 
cooperative committee. In the nine 
months from January to September, 
1926, the committee at Stratford dis- 
cussed ninety-one suggestions. Of 
these, sixty-three (or 69 per cent) 
came from the men and twenty-eight 
(31 per cent) from management; 
seventy-nine were approved and put 
into practice, four dropped by mutual 
consent, and eight held for further 


consideration. Of the four that were 
dropped, two were made by manage- 
ment and two by workers. 

Minutes are kept of the coopera- 
tive committee meetings, and each 
suggestion is numbered for reference. 
These records are posted in the shop 
where the men may read them, and 
sent to the higher union and railroad 
officials. The men and officers fre- 
quently comment on what has been 
done, giving their opinions or further 
suggestions. 

Below is a summary including 
thirty-four of the suggestions con- 
sidered in the committee meetings 
from January to September, 1926. 
The numbers are the reference num- 
bers of the committee, the first num- 
ber referring to the month when the 
suggestion was introduced, the letter 
E or M to the source of the sugges- 
tion, employee or management, and 
the second number to the suggestion 
itself as counted from the beginning 
of the year. 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS 
January-September, 1926 


11.E.62 A sketch was submitted 
for a ladder to permit 
safe entrance to locomo- 
tive cabs in the erecting 
shop. Four of these lad- 
ders were made up, tried 
out and found satisfac- 
tory. Ladders of this 
type will be made to re- 
place the present ladders 
as they need renewing. 

An improved method for 
brazing seats on applica- 
tion pistons was sug- 
gested by a welder. This 


12. E. 66 








2. E. 17 
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was 


found 


investigated and 
satisfactory. It 
will reduce cost from 
42.32 cents to 22.47 
cents per piston. Recom- 
mended for use also in 
other shops. 
It was suggested that 
lowering two lights or 
installing a third light 
in the blacksmith shop 
would make considerable 
improvement. This was 
attended to at once. 
It was suggested that a 
book be kept with the 
names of employees mak- 
ing suggestions, and that 
merit marks be allowed 
for same. 
Attention was called to 
the smoke jack over small 
fire in the steam-pipe de- 
partment which needed 


adjusting to prevent 
fumes escaping. This 
was done. 


Suggested that an oxweld 
cutting torch be placed in 
the blacksmith shop to 
facilitate cutting of 
plates. This matter was 
investigated by the as- 
sistant foreman of the 
blacksmith shop, the elec- 
trical foreman and the 
union representative from 
the blacksmiths. They 
recommended that torch 
be installed. 

A complaint was made 
that painters frequently 
painted unfinished car- 
pentry work in engine 
cabs. This matter was 


1.E.1 


3. E. 27 


4. E. 45 


4. E. 48 


4. E. 52 


looked into and corrected 
by the employees’ chair- 
man of the cooperative 
committee. 

Suggestion that lumber is 
now wasted in making 
floors for large tenders. 
With a little redesigning 
of the floors a shorter 
length could be used, sav- 
ing considerable expense. 
This was tried and found 
practical. It is calculated 
that this change will save 
the railroad $753 a year 
in lumber. 

A sketch for a gauge 
to adjust radial trucks 
under locomotives was 
submitted by a machinist. 
This was _ investigated, 
some changes suggested 
and the gauge ordered. 
It has been found to save 
much time. 

Suggested that smaller 
heads for chipping ham- 
mers in the erecting shop 
be provided, as large 
heads now used are un- 
wieldy and prevent good 
workmanship. This 
change was made. 

The condition of taps in 
washbasins was brought 
to the committee’s notice, 
as the taps were worn 
out. It was decided to 
order a new supply of 
these. 

The question of a pulley 
block for measuring 
chains for stretch was 
discussed, as the method 
in use was not satisfac- 
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5. E. 59 


5. E. 61 
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tory. A new block was 
installed. 

It was suggested that the 
window between tender- 
shop balcony and main 
balcony be cut down to 
floor to make a passage 
which would save time. 
This was done. 

The committee was noti- 
fied that the quality of 
smithing coal received in 
the last few months is not 
up to standard and is not 
suitable for making a 
weld. This was taken up 
with the fuel agent, who 
will forward a better sup- 
ply from tested mines, 
one car to be shipped im- 
mediately. 

It was suggested that 
plates be placed over cer- 
tain engine pits, where 
men must pass frequently, 
to provide a passageway 
and prevent men falling 
in. This was done. 
Certain copper nuts are 
found mutilated on nearly 
every engine coming into 
the shop, because round- 
houses have not the 
proper tools for these 
nuts. As the nuts are 
worth from $3.50 to $5 
each, it was suggested 
that- roundhouses be 
equipped with proper 
tools forthem. This was 
passed by the committee 
and the tools provided. 
The committee’s atten- 
tion was called to the fact 
that much usable ma- 


4. E. 46 


7. E. 73 


7. E. 75 


2.E. 14 


terial, especially machine 
bolts, was thrown on the 
scrap heap. The com- 
mittee agreed to see that 
greater care be exercised 
to prevent this, and the 
foremen and the men’s 
chairman are to make 
visits to the scrap heap 
to check up on. this. 
Later—this condition re- 
ported remedied. 

It was suggested that the 
present method of handl- 
ing dome casings is not 
safe. This was investi- 
gated and it was found 
that by enlarging holes in 
top of the casings they 
could be safely handled. 
Provision was made for 
this change and drawings 
made for submission to 
other shops desiring to 
make the same change. 
To prevent delay in car- 
rying lumber up from 
yard, it was suggested 
that a supply be kept in 
the shop where needed. 
This was investigatedand 
arranged. 

It was pointed out that 
in making engine decks, 
planking 3 inches thick 
was being planed down, 
causing waste. Suggested 
that material two inches 
thick be ordered, as this 
is the thickness required. 
This was done. 

The committee’s atten- 
tion was called to a new 
tool on the market for 
cutting facings for frame 
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jaws. This would be a 
great improvement over 
the tool now in use. The 
matter of cost, etc., was 
looked into and the new 
tool ordered. 

Spraying tenders with 
paint was found to be in- 
jurious to men working in 
the neighborhood. It was 
arranged to do this work 
when men were not work- 
ing there or after hours. 
It was suggested that, to 
protect the new flooring 
in erecting shop, iron 
sheets be placed under 
engine fire boxes to catch 
red-hot bolts which con- 
tinually fall when work is 
being done. This was 
carried out. 

It was pointed out that 
the dust from flue polish- 
ing machine was having 
an ill effect on the health 
of the man working there, 
and suggested that a suc- 
tion fan be placed over 
the machine. Fan was in- 
stalled as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Since tin and jackets had 
to be carried up anddown 
stairs from one depart- 
ment to another, it was 
suggested that an eleva- 
tor be installed connect- 
ing the two departments. 
This matter was investi- 
gated and order given to 
install elevator. 

It was pointed out that 
men frequently had to 
lose a couple of hours 
waiting for water to 


drain out of engine pits 
after emptying boilers. 
It was suggested that by 
using sleeve in suction 
pipe, pits could be kept 
dry and delay avoided. 
This was tried and found 
successful. Pipes have 
been installed in pits. 


g. E. 100 The sander in carpenter 


shop gives off dust that 
will be unhealthy for men 
in winter when doors are 
closed. It was suggested 
that suction fan no longer 
used in pattern shop be 
installed to take care of 
this. Suggestion carried. 


MANAGEMENT SUGGESTIONS 


5. M. 60 Owing to extra-heavy work 


2.M. 5 


2. M. 16 


4. M. 43 


in one or two departments, 
the committee was asked to 
put forth all effort to re- 
lieve the situation. All 
promised full cooperation. 
Cooperation of all asked 
to reduce the number of ac- 
cidents. It was recom- 
mended that the amount 
paid monthly by the com- 
pany in accident compensa- 
tion be posted in the shop. 
It was reported that there 
are wastes of air through- 
out the shop. The matter 
was discussed and decided 
to pass word around that 
air leaks are to be reported 
immediately and _ leaks 
around hose connections 
and pneumatic tools to be 
watched closely. 

The matter of directing 
trafic to summer hotels 
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was discussed. Everyone 
was pledged to put forth 
every effort to secure busi- 
ness for the road. 

To relieve congestion, it 
was suggested that track be 
extended from pit 13 to end 
of power house, facilitating 
movement to locomotives. 
This matter was looked 
into, accepted and referred 
to repair department to be 
put into effect. 

Suggested that pit jacks are 
not heavy enough to ac- 
commodate new-type en- 
gines, and that they should 
be redesigned. This was 
done. 


3. M. 26 


4. M. 49 


Suggestions like these are coming 
in by the thousand. During the first 
six months of cooperation, the num- 
ber considered by the cooperative 
committees of the whole system was 
1,187. Many of these when carried 
out made a financial saving to the 
company, and many resulted in im- 
provements in quantity or quality of 
production. This is a _ concrete 
demonstration of the constructive 
work done by labor unions in cooper- 
ation with management. There are 
many other results of cooperation 
which can not be counted in numbers 
or estimated in dollars and cents. As 
one walks through the shops one sees 
them. Everywhere there is a busi- 
nesslike spirit. Each man goes about 
his work like an expert intent upon 
making a finished job. The shops 
are clean and well lighted, and in 
spite of the severe Canadian weather 
they are comfortable places to work 
in winter. The tools are good and 
well kept, and materials are in con- 


venient places. Outside the shops 
one sees other evidences of the part 
played by the men in the cooperative 
enterprise. They are self-appointed 
business agents for the road, urging 
their grocers and trades people to 
ship by the Canadian National. One 
of the Stratford men when on a sum- 
mer holiday persuaded fellow travel- 
ers to take $300 worth of tickets. 

Both men and management at 
Stratford are more than satisfied with 
cooperation. They are enthusiastic 
about it. When you ask about a new 
shed that is being built to house lum- 
ber, or comment on the convenient 
placing of materials, you are told 
“The cooperative committee had that 
done.” Everyone refers to it; —‘‘co- 
operative committee” seems to be a 
watchword in the shops. If there are 
delays in getting supplies, if the 
ventilation is poor, or if anything is 
not going just right, refer it to the 
cooperative committee and it will get 
prompt attention—so one is told 
again and again. 

The concrete advantages of co- 
operation to management might be 
summarized as follows: Improve- 
ment in quality and quantity of pro- 
duction, reduced costs, savings in ma- 
terials and supplies, reduced labor 
turnover, grievances reduced almost 
to zero, better service to the public, 
better business for the road. For the 
men, the union chairman says: 
“There is not a department in the 
shops but can point to something done 
for their interest and safety through 
the system.” It has given the men 
year-round employment instead of 
idleness one week in every four; 
better working conditions—cleaner, 
healthier places to work, with better 
heating and ventilation, better drink- 
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ing water. By the recognition of the 
unions as a “necessary and useful” 
part of shop organization, the men 
have a new position. Small matters 
which interfere with work or condi- 
tions which endanger health are 
quickly rectified when mentioned. 
Union membership grows, union 
meetings are live discussions of shop 
problems and well attended. 

The chance to talk things over 
with management and to share in the 
conduct of the shop and in the gains 
of cooperation makes the men virtu- 
ally partners with management. One 
man, a representative of the machin- 
ists on the cooperative committee, 
when asked what cooperation had 
done for the men, pointed to the 
group of workers gathered about the 
conference table with the superintend- 
ent of the shops. “It has done just 
this,” he said, ‘management never 
met with us before. We never had a 


chance to talk things over, and no one 
wanted to hear our ideas. Now we 
are part of the whole thing.” 

There are cooperative committees 
now in all of the fifteen large repair 
shops of the C. N. R. Variations in 
the accomplishments of the com- 
mittees are inevitable, but all have 
brought valuable improvements both 
to men and management. The ad- 
vantages of cooperation are so evi- 
dent that the movement has been 
taken up by the men and the manage- 
ments of other roads, so that now 
there are six railroads working under 
union-management cooperation. The 
system is also spreading into other 
industries. The general satisfaction 
with its results proves the value of the 
labor union as a constructive factor 
in industry and the advantage to 
labor of cooperation on a basis of 
union recognition. 


TEACHERS 


If in the clutch of things my heart shall lose 
Serenity, let me stand still and raise 

My eyes to these remembered peaks that gaze 
Steadfast when fog-filled valley roads confuse: 


If in the toils of selfishness I choose 

To dole out service by the rule of days, 
Let me recall these lavish garden ways 
Where petals fall uncounted in the dews. 


Such wisdom is not found in any book, 

Such truths are not for pedants to express, 

And this is holy ground on which I tread: 

I cannot meet a mountain’s level look 

Without a blush of shame for pettiness, 

Nor walk in gardens and not bow my head. 
Motity ANpersON HALEY. 











EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Dr. VERNON KELLOGG* 


VOLUTION seems to be a real 

bugaboo to many people. To 

scientific men, who are men no 
different from other people except 
that they observe more exactly and 
study more intensively the phenomena 
of Nature than others do, evolution 
is a well-proved natural phenomenon. 
It seems preposterous—and danger- 
ous—to scientific men that the teach- 
ing of evolution in schools and col- 
leges should be banned. If its teach- 
ing should be prohibited, then the 
teaching of the rest of zoology and 
botany and geology—in a word, of 
natural history in general—should be 
prohibited. For natural history can 
no longer be honestly taught without 
including evolution as a part of it. 
Even were evolution only a theory 
and not yet a proved fact, a knowl- 
edge of it as a great and interesting 
theory which attempts to explain ra- 
tionally many of the phenomena of 
life on the earth should be taught. 
Just as we teach, without hesitation 
and as a part of a full education, a 
knowledge of other theories, past or 
present, that attempt to explain vari- 
ous natural phenomena. The “atomic 
theory” is taught in all school and col- 
formerly Professor of 


*Dr. Kellogg was 


Entomology of Leland Stanford University; 
was associated with Mr. Hoover in the Bel- 
gium War Relief Work and U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration and is Chairman of the National 
Research Council. 





lege courses of chemistry. Why not 
the “evolution theory?” But evolu- 
tion is beyond the theory stage. Evo- 
lution is a reality. 

The attitude of those who will not 
accept evolution as a proved fact, and 
who attack it because of what they 
believe to be its implications with re- 
gard to religion, is pathetic and even 
tragic. And this for two reasons: 
first, because, as revealed by the whole 
history of the relation between science 
and religion, science always finally 
wins in any conflict between itself and 
religion whenever and wherever reli- 
gion tries to hold science back or dis- 
regard it; and, second, because the im- 
plications of an acceptance of evolu- 
tion which many religious believers 
assume are such as to be antagonistic 
to religion or to exclude it from hu- 
man life really have no such meaning 
at all. It cannot be too often declared 
that science, and evolution as a part 
of science, do not nullify religion. 
Many competent scientists and evolu- 
tionists are convinced religious be- 
lievers. The only real conflict be- 
tween religion and science comes when 
an attempt is made by too zealous 
followers of religion to explain all 
natural phenomena on the basis of 
the allegories of the Bible, or when 
too zealous scientific men carry their 
science too far and attempt to find in 
it a substitute for religion. These two 
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fields of human understanding and be- 
lief are in truth coexistent and supple- 
mentary, not exclusive of each other. 
In a full human life both play their 
part, and to limit our knowledge to 
either alone is bound to result in dan- 
gerous ignorance and an incomplete 
life. 

The proofs of evolution have been 
so often and so abundantly set out in 
books and articles for the general 
reader that it cannot be necessary to 
repeat them here. What I may do 
here, however, is to stress the cumu- 
lative effect in proving evolution that 
the discovered facts along so many 
special lines of investigation have. 
The agreement of all these facts as 
explicable by evolution and inexplic- 
able on any other basis is positive, and, 
as an argument, literally overwhelm- 
ing. 

We are used to accept most of the 
dicta of science. We guide our ma- 
terial life by these dicta. We bet our 
lives on them over and over again. 
Eagerly we await and accept the facts 
of mathematics and astronomy, of 
physics and chemistry, of geology and 
geography, as they are constantly be- 
ing revealed by the scientific workers 
in these fields. But when the same 
kind of scientific workers, pursuing 
their investigations and reaching their 
conclusions by the same methods and 
in the same way, announce facts and 
conclusions in the sciences of general 
biology, of anatomy, physiology and 
embryology, of psychology, anthro- 
pology and paleontology, that show 
the reality of evolution, we do not ac- 
cept them—because emotions and tra- 
ditions control us. 

We once had emotions and tradi- 
tions about the revolution of the sun 


about the 
earth’s flatness, which kept us for 
a long time from accepting the dec- 
larations concerning these matters, 
founded on scientific study, made by 
astronomers, physicists and geolo- 


around the earth, and 


gists. But now we do accept them. 

Similarly we had emotions and tra- 
ditions that postponed our acceptance 
of the facts and their implications 
about the seat of the mind, the circu- 
lation of the blood, the origin of 
worms and snakes from horsehairs in 
water and so on. We now accept the 
dicta of biologists about these things 
—but we do not accept their dicta 
about evolution. We do not want to. 
Hence, we just simply don’t. Curi- 
ious attitude of mind—but one that 
cuts a figure, often a large figure, in 
all the history of the advancement of 
knowledge. 

The scientific evidences from any 
one of the great fields whose explora- 
tion has yielded irrefutable proofs of 
evolution are sufficient alone to war- 
rant our acceptance of evolution as 
a fact. But when we add together the 
evidences from all these fields, the 
proof of evolution is simply inescap- 
able. These major fields which have 
yielded the facts that prove evolution 
are paleontology, or the study of the 
fossils in the rocks; comparative anat- 
omy and the classification of the mil- 
lion known living kinds of animals 
and plants; embryology, or the devel- 
opment of individuals belonging to 
any of these kinds; the geographical 
distribution of living and _ extinct 
plants and animals over the conti- 
nents and islands, the oceans, lakes 
and rivers of the world; and, finally, 
the comparative behavior and psychol- 
ogy of the different living animals. 
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But there are still other fields of 
study which yield proofs of evolution 
which while less in extent than the 
major ones are hardly less in impor- 
tance. One such field, the exploration 
of which is comparatively recent and 
still going on actively, is the compara- 
tive study of the chemical composition 
and the physiology of the blood of 
animals. From this study, carried on 
with great refinement and delicacy of 
technique, have come results which re- 
veal the much greater chemical and 
physiological similarity of the blood 
of closely related animals as horse and 
donkey, dog and wolf, etc., than of 
the blood of more distantly related 
animals. One recent result of this 
work is the proof of a distinctly 
greater likeness between the blood of 
man and that of the anthropoid apes 
than between the blood of the apes 
and that of monkeys! Although we 
are not descended from the anthro- 
poid apes of today, we are fairly blood 
cousins of them, and undoubtedly 
trace our biological genealogy back 
to common, although far distant, an- 
cestors. 

But it is superfluous to list the fur- 
ther sources of evidence for evolution. 
The major sources already referred 
to provide enough and more than 
enough proof of evolution for any 
open-minded person. It is not more 
proof that is necessary. What is 
needed is more explanation of what 
the acceptance of evolution as a 
proved fact implies—and does not im- 
ply in connection with our understand- 
ing of Nature, of the universe, of 
God and religion. We do all want 
to know what an acceptance of evolu- 
tion means for us. 


In this connection the very first 
thing that I would say is that evolu- 
tion has literally nothing to say about 
the existence or non-existence of God. 
It does not explain, in any way, the 
origin or existence of matter and en- 
ergy. It does not explain the ulti- 
mate beginning of things nor the final 
outcome of things. It does not 
explain ultimate causes. It does not 
explain even its own causes. It is an 
explanation of methods of change and 
progress on the earth. It means a 
certain kind of natural procedure. It 
explains much of the orderliness of 
nature. It supplants irrationalness by 
rationalness. 

The acceptance of evolution in- 
volves no man in the necessity of cast- 
ing off religious belief. It may make 
him cast aside certain theological dog- 
mas, but it does not make him cast 
aside his belief in true religion and 
the value of its guidance in his life. 
Theological dogmas are only unfor- 
tunate excrescences that have grown 
on true religion. They vary with time 
and place and men. True religion is 
essentially invariable. The good and 
the glory of it outlast all incidents of 
theological history. The true spirit 
of religion abides regnant in the hu- 
man soul. It is undisturbed by the 
“conflict between science and religion” 
which is an unreasonable, unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary conflict. In- 
deed, there should be no such conflict. 
The real conflict is between science 
and theology. Science and evolution 
do not invade the field of true reli- 
gion. But theology does invade the 
realm of science. And the inevitable 
outcome of such invasion is defeat. 
It always has been defeat; it always 
will be. 











UNION COOPERATION IN CLAY INDUSTRY 


FRANK KASTEN 
General President, United Brick and Clay Workers of America 


O ME, the story of a small 
group of union men engaged in 
the burned clay industry is a most 
interesting one. Surrounded, as we 
are, on all sides by non-union and hos- 
tile clay manufacturers, our success in 
the several districts where we are or- 
ganized is remarkable. In the Brazil, 
Indiana, Hocking Valley in Ohio and 
down-state in Illinois districts, we 
have made much progress during the 
past few years, even though we were 
forced to resist the drive of the open- 
shoppers close by. In the Chicago 
District, for many years after the in- 
ception of our union, we used to 
strike for an increase in wages every 
year. Our work was seasonal and dur- 
ing the winter months the plants were 
shut down and when spring came what 
surplus we had acquired during the 
summer operation would be ex- 
hausted, and, of course, we would 
strike for a wage sufficient to carry 
us through for a twelve-month period. 
In the spring of 1914, when our 
wage agreement expired, we ran true 
to form and struck for nineteen weeks 
and, as usual, signed a compromise 
agreement. However, both manv- 
facturers and the clay workers had 
learned a lesson. We learned strikes 
cost money and if employer and 
trades union will work together and 
are honest they can be avoided and all 
prosper. 


We learned in so far as our hourly 
rate was concerned, or our weekly 
earnings rated, we were fairly well 
paid, so our first job was to create a 
larger market for our product. Our 
union plants must compete with 20 
per cent of more cheaper labor from 
one to two hours longer workday 
and the price of the non-union manu- 
facturer. Chicago with a really fine 
wage scale and working conditions 
has the lowest price building brick 
in America. Aiding the employer in 
a widespread advertising campaign 
we increased the sales of common 
brick 150 million brick in 1916 when 
we received the first benefits of our 
new policy. During the war years, of 
course, we did practically nothing, but 
after the signing of the Armistice we 
again resumed operations. Starting 
in 1920 our work on the brick yards 
has changed from seasonal to yearly 
work. Our present wage scale is 110 
per cent higher than in 1914 when we 
struck for the right to live twelve 
months a year. Our basic common 
labor scale is 80 cents per hour, semi- 
skilled 86 to 95 cents per hour, and 
skilled labor rate is $1.05 per hour 
and piece workers in proportion. All 
men operating machines are paid one 
hour extra for necessary oiling and 
time and one-half for all work per- 
formed before or after working 
hours. We do not make brick after 
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eight hours of operation. Our over- 
time consists of repair work only. 
Our yearly earnings range from 
$1,750 to a maximum of $5,500 
and we have not had a strike since 
1914 and the price for finished pro- 
duct is the lowest in America. The 
employer too is prosperous, he has 
installed the most modern methods 
and machinery, and we produce and 
deliver about 1,400 million of brick 
in the district, 600 million more than 
the best year before the war, namely 
1916. Practically the same number 
of plants are in operation now as were 
in operation in 1914, but we have 
several hundred more members. 
More men were needed to handle the 
increased output. 

We have the check-off system of 
collecting dues, the employers carry 
their own personal injury insurance 
through their Exchange, and one of 
our members is an inspector who visits 
all yards and makes recommendations 
in order to reduce accidents to a mini- 
mum. He is paid by the employer. 
During 1925, $60,000 was collected 
by one of our officers for injured 
workers without litigation or one 
cent cost to the injured. The ex- 
change manager and our representa- 
tive settle all injury claims in the same 
manner grievances are settled. The 
wage agreement, compensation law 
and injured person are brought in, the 
time lost checked up and an allowance 
made as provided in the law. The 
employers, in addition to local doc- 
tors, pay one general adviser selected 
by both employer and our union to 
whom is referred cases where expert 
advice is required. Some years ago 
the brick manufacturers carried li- 
ability insurance with the large acci- 





dent insurance companies and settle- 
ments were difficult and sometimes 
costly. One company, The Illinois 
Brick Company, because of the un- 
satisfactory results, decided to carry 
their own accident insurance and this 
experience was so satisfactory that all 
but one company have adopted the 
idea of The Illinois Brick Company. 
The cost is lower and the employer 
and our members are convinced that 
two parties understanding each other 
can settle knotty problems more satis- 
factorily than can a representative of 
a company that has no direct interest 
in the employee except to see that he 
returns to work at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Under our present sys- 
tem, the chief medical counsel will 
not allow an injured man to return to 
work until he is fully recovered. A 
recent case is interesting—one of our 
members fell and broke his leg and 
on one of his visits to the doctor, he 
asked if he couldn’t go back to work. 
The doctor said, “Stay out one more 
week, but ten days would be better.” 
The insurance company’s doctor, 
under the old system, would have 
said, “Yes sir, go to work tomor- 
row.” Our injured member appealed 
to our paid representative, asking 
him to force the doctor to change his 
decision with unsatisfactory results 
for him. 

We carry $600 insurance and 
many of our locals carry $150 on 
the wives of their members and $150 
additional on their membership. The 
premium is paid by the National 
Union and District Councils out of 
the regular per capita tax. 

In our several districts where we 
are organized we submit a proposal 
of agreement thirty days prior to the 














expiration of the old one. After sev- 
eral days’ consideration by the em- 
ployer a date for conference is set. 
Each local union in the district elects 
one delegate and, assisted by their 
business agent or a national officer, 
present their arguments. The em- 
ployers also select a committee, one 
man from each company, and usually 
bring in a proposal offering old agree- 
ment. We continue meeting from 
day to day until new agreement is 
reached. We have not had a strike 
in years over wages, hours or condi- 
tions. Grievances or complaints are 
handled by yard or plant committees 
with superintendents. All our strikes 
during the last five years were due 
to resisting the open-shop drive or 
where we formed new locals and had 
to fight to protect discharged em- 
ployees who were active in the move- 
ment. 

We have prospered in the brick- 
yards in Chicago because we have co- 
operated in the real sense of the word; 
the employer working with us and 
we working with him. In the event of 
a grievance, work continues and case 
is settled either on the plant or across 
the table in the office. The employer 
knows we will fight and he knows 
fights cost money so we fight with our 
wits instead of the old method. Of 
course we have strikes on in our or- 
ganization, but that is because we are 
trying to build up our union and the 
hostile clay manufacturers in their 
foolish efforts to block us discharge 
our active workers and the fight is on. 
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We have adopted our Chicago policy 
in our other districts and because of 
that policy those districts have been 
free from strikes, we have maintained 
the eight hour day and a decent wage 
scale against much non-union competi- 
tion in the manner of low wages and 
the ten hour day. Our members are 
practically all home owners. By home 
owners, I mean real houses, one or 
two story cottages or bungalows, 
nicely furnished. The children are 
given a chance to go all the way 
through school, some of our children 
are school-teachers, bank clerks, etc. 
About 70 per cent own some kind of 
a motor car, and are proud of their 
calling. They take an active part in 
the affairs of the communities in 
which they live and are a prosperous 
people. 

We appreciate the attitude of the 
employers because of their active co- 
operation and understanding and feel 
that if other large employers would 
visit our organized districts in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Brazil, Indiana, The 
Hocking Valley in Ohio and down- 
state in Illinois, the wage earners gen- 
erally would profit. Not only would 
the wage earners profit, but they—the 
employers—themselves would profit 
financially and learn that there is some 
satisfaction in knowing that their em- 
ployees admire and respect them. We 
believe in cooperation and will assist 
any employer who will agree to allow 
our organization a voice, not in man- 
agement, but in the method of opera- 
tion. 














THE BUILDING TRADES 


WIL.iAM J. TRAcy 


Secretary-Treasurer, Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor. 


VAILABLE authentic informa- 
tion indicates that the present 
prosperity in the building indus- 

try throughout this entire country 
will not only continue during 1927, 
but will increase in volume. That is 
as it should be, because there is no 
known investment which is safer than 
that being made in the building de- 
velopment of America. 

Building construction costs, in my 
opinion, probably will never fall be- 
low their present level; not sufh- 
ciently, at least, to warrant building 
and financial interests in postponing 
contemplated construction projects. 
Naturally, there may be some fluctua- 
tion in the costs of building materials, 
but any permanent important reduc- 
tion appears very unlikely for many 
months. 

The building industry is, at the 
present time, enjoying the greatest 
prosperity in its history, with wages 
and hours of labor and improved 
working conditions better than ever 
before. The high wage scales have 
not retarded building, but, on the 
other hand, have increased the pur- 
chasing power of the workers and 
acted as a stimulant to our national 
well-being and general prosperity. 

Organized labor stands for recog- 
nition and fulfillment of all contracts, 
and invariably organized labor does 





carry out its agreements. The offi- 
cers of this Department and the 
affliated international unions have 
endeavored to have the membership 
strictly observe all wage agreements 
entered into with their employers, 
and will continue to do so with a view 
to maintaining peace in the industry. 

During the coming year further 
efforts will be made toward the elimi- 
nation of jurisdictional strikes, which 
can not be defended. Definite prog- 
ress in this direction has already been 
made and today the forces of labor 
in the building trades are more solidly 
united and harmoniously associated 
than at any other time in history. 

Construction is one of the greatest 
factors in our national wealth. The 
building industry is the second most 
important industry in this entire 
country—preceded only by that of 
agriculture. Therefore it behooves 
all of the various elements identified 
with the industry, either directly or 
indirectly, to use every honorable 
means to promote its influence and 
prosperity. This is a duty which we 
claim to share equally with the finan- 
cial interests which supply the money, 
the architects, the engineers, the con- 
tractors or builders, and the building 
material interests. 

We of the building trades stand 
for a better building program, im- 
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provement in building laws and codes; 
for the protection of the investing 
public and home owner; the legiti- 
mate builder; the skilled and qualified 
mechanic; and, as a guarantee against 
inferior workmanship, for a safe, 
sanitary and durable building or 
home erected by the most skilled and 
qualified mechanics. 

Naturally, we do not favor cheap 
construction, or so-called “hurry-up” 
jobs, which after their completion are 
unsatisfactory to the unfortunate 
owner and can not but mean con- 
stant repair bills. Such buildings or 
homes are a menace to the entire 
building industry. 

We are opposed to destroying the 
morale of our mechanics, who have 
served from four to five years as ap- 
prentices in order to become masters 
of their trades, by permitting un- 
scrupulous employers to compel them 
to install or erect work in an inferior 
manner. Fortunately, such employ- 
ers are in the very small minority. 
We are as much concerned about the 
mechanical and trade skill of our 
membership as a minister of the 
church, a priest of God, or a rabbi is 
about the morals of his congregations. 
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We strongly urge vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship training of 
the young men actually working at 
the trade, and the Executive Council 
of the Building Trades Department 
has asked the affiliated international 
unions for their active, sincere and 
prompt cooperation in this most im- 
portant subject. Instead of restrict- 
ing apprentices, we want to cooperate 
in supplying the industry with as 
many new workers as the different 
elements will absorb. 

The building trades have been 
wrongfully accused of limitation of 
output. There is ample evidence that 
the productivity of the building 
worker is constantly increasing and 
during the last year it has been an 
important factor in keeping down the 
cost of construction. 

Labor fully realizes the impor- 
tance of cooperating with capital if 
the country is to prosper and progress 
in its development. It will be my 
purpose during the coming year to 
do everything that is humanly pos- 
sible to create a sincere feeling of 
friendship and cooperation between 
financial and banking interests and 
the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


LIGHTED WINDOWS 


It is only on dark nights 

That I can readily distinguish 
Where some of the people live. 
Wistful lights from their windows 
Look out, like blurred stars 
Through a curtain of mist. 


Eucene C. Dotson. 

















APPRENTICE TRAINING 


LYMAN ODELL 


Chairman, Apprentice Committee, Rochester Typographical Local No. 15 


N all branches of industry the 
proper training of apprentices is 
each year becoming more and 

more difficult, due in great measure 
to the many improvements in meth- 
ods and machinery, and also to the 
tendency among employers to utilize 
the apprentice in whatever way seems 
most immediately profitable. Fully 
alive to the calamity threatened by 
this growing trend to incompetency, 
many trade organizations are taking 
steps to remedy the situation and in- 
sure to apprentices the opportunity 
to become thoroughly competent 
journeymen. 

Being among the first to sense the 
danger and anxious to avert the dis- 
astrous results of imperfect training, 
International Typographical Union, 
some few years ago, introduced a cor- 
respondence course of lessons in 
printing, planned to give the journey- 
man printer a better knowledge of 
his trade and aimed to correct defi- 
ciencies resulting from the division of 
labor, the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, the disposition of 
some employers to get everything 
possible out of apprentices and give 
nothing in return, and from the in- 
flux of incompetents with which all 
union men have had experience after 
“trouble” and its final adjustment. 
While these lessons have been gratify- 
ingly successful in individual cases, 


their use has not been sufficiently gen- 
eral to accomplish all that was 
sought, so to get at the root of the 
trouble—to remedy the evil at its 
most prolific source—the Apprentice 
System as it now stands was origi- 
nated. 

In carrying out its apprentice pro- 
gram International Typographical 
Union requires that every local union 
of fifty members or more shall ap- 
point an apprentice committee, whose 
duties shall be to inquire into the men- 
tal, educational and physical fitness 
of apprentices and to conduct exam- 
inations at stated intervals; that lo- 
cals shall define the grade and class 
of work apprentices must be taught 
from year to year; that a scale of 
wages be fixed; that apprentices must 
pass examinations as to competency 
before being advanced in grade of 
work and scale of wages, and that 
these requirements be made a part of 
the general working contract between 
the employers and the local. It is 
also required that all apprentices be 
not less than sixteen years of age at 
the time of entering, shall be physi- 
cally and mentally fitted for the trade 
and must possess at least the rudi- 
ments of a common school education; 
that at the beginning of his third 
year each apprentice shall be regis- 
tered with the international secre- 
tary-treasurer who will assign him a 
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registry number and the local secre- 
tary-treasurer will then issue a third 
year working card, which entitles the 
holder to attend regular union meet- 
ings and to full protection in his 
situation. Fourth and fifth year 
‘cards are issued as apprentices pass 
the yearly examinations and are pro- 
moted, and during these two years 
they are required to attend not less 
than 50 per cent of the regular union 
meetings. Beginning with the third 
year apprentices are required to en- 
roll in the I. T. U. course of lessons 
in printing and must complete same 
before they can become journeymen 
members. 

Carrying out the requirements of 
the International Union’s law is not 
as easy as one might presume from a 
casual perusal. Each local is left to 
create its own methods, rules, exam- 
inations, tests, etc., and, incidentally, 
establish its own standards, which 
latter, to speak frankly, may prove a 
weakness requiring international ad- 
justment. Rochester Local No. 15 
has from its inception treated the ap- 
prentice system in a serious vein. 
We have a beginner’s examination 
and one for each of the following 
five years of apprenticeship. These 
we have had printed, together with 
the test sheets, questions, copy for 
sample work and record sheets. This 
enables us to make the examinations 
almost wholly written instead of oral 
and saves much valuable time, per- 
mitting us to examine several appren- 
tices at one session. 

Originally No. 15’s committee was 
a joint committee, including in its 
personnel a representative from the 
employers’ organization. This ar- 
rangement, while an excellent one, 
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fell into disuse during the strike of 
1921 and the relations have not since 
been re-established. 

We have a scale of wages for ap- 
prentices based on a percentage of 
the scale for journeymen and this is 
made a part of the contract with the 
employers. Effort is made to have 
this scale sufficiently high to attract 
desirable young men, but, of course, 
there are other vital factors entering 
into its adoption. 

In our examinations a standing of 
at least 75 per cent is required to 
secure promotion in grade of work 
and increase of wage scale. In case 
of failure to attain 75 per cent the 
apprentice is set back for a period of 
time that will enable him to perfect 
himself before again coming up for 
examination. 

We take great care in selecting 
apprentices to be—aiming particu- 
larly to eliminate the possibility of “a 
square peg in a round hole’—and 
they must meet certain requirements 
as to sight, teeth, hearing, weight in 
relation to height and age, habits, 
home environments, etc. In addition 
to the English tests given during the 
examination, school records are se- 
cured from the Board of Education, 
but we invariably find that, despite 
good standings at school, even in the 
case of high school graduates, addi- 
tional instruction is necessary. 
Whether this may be blamed to the 
present-day methods of our schools 
or to the exacting requirements of 
our trade is difficult to decide. 

Knowing that additional schooling 
along lines called for by the printing 
trade would be desirable, No. 15 by 
an arrangement with the Rochester 
Board of Education, established even- 

















ing classes for apprentices at one 
of the city night schools with one 
of our own members, Brother Charles 
F. McCann, as instructor. Appren- 
tices were at that time divided into 
two classes, each class attending two 
nights each week for a period of 
twenty-six weeks a year. Boys em- 
ployed nights are given the time nec- 
essary to attend classes. About three 
years ago differences arose between 
the Board of Education and the Ap- 
prentice Committee, resulting in our 
withdrawing our classes and estab- 
lishing them in rooms at union head- 
quarters where theory and red tape 
is not allowed to interfere with the 
dictates of practical experience. All 
apprentices are required to attend for 
the full term of their apprenticeship, 
and a nominal fee is charged, varying 
with their earning capacities, the 
greater portion of the expense being 
borne by No. 15. 

We have been particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to retain Brother 
McCann as instructor of our appren- 
tices. He is not only a practical 
printer, a teacher of wide experience 
and fine attainments, but has that in- 
nate love for and interest in boys so 
essential in an instructor who would 
make teaching a pleasure and results 
certain. Besides instruction in Eng- 
lish and mathematics, discussions are 
held on world topics—science, civil 
government, astronomy, natural law, 
the great men of all nations, current 
events, etc.—in fact, an attempt is 
made to familiarize the apprentice 
with every topic he may meet in his 
everyday work now or hereafter. A 
rather broad curriculum, one may 
say, but it is getting results, as will 
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be attested by the employers of any 
of these apprentices. 

It has recently been found advis- 
able to divide the school into three 
classes, with the following division of 
studies: 

Class C (first and second year 
boys )—Instruction in spelling, punc- 
tuation, composition and _ syntax. 
General discussion of “front page” 
topics. 

Class B (second and third year 
boys)—The subjects in Class C plus 
nouns, pronouns and adjectives; also 
discussion on the United States—its 
manufacturing centers, fruit belts, 
railroad centers, climatic conditions, 
ete. 

Class A (fourth and fifth year 
boys)—Advanced English, mathe- 
matical and geometrical signs used in 
printing; governments of the world 
and their differences; great English 
and American authors, poets, scien- 
tists, artists, etc. 

About once a month an evening is 
given up to the discussion of physics, 
economics and the principles and 
benefits of unionism. 

This may seem an ambitious pro- 
gram and to many an unnecessary 
one, but when due weight is given to 
the fact that the laws of the State of 
New York now require that pupils 
shall attend school until eighteen 
years of age, and that this means, in 
a majority of cases, graduation from 
high school or its equivalent, it will 
be seen that our present apprentices 
are due to meet stiffer competition 
than did the printer of earlier days 
and they must be better equipped in 
order to successfully “hold up their 
end” and carry on. 
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Our yearly examinations contain 
no traps, catches nor “trick stuff.” 
No effort is made to prevent the ap- 
prentice passing; we aim only to know 
that he is qualified to pass. The sub- 
jects and their weights for the differ- 
ent years follow. The statement 
from foreman is based on the educa- 
tional efficiency and practical efficiency 
shown by the apprentice in his every- 
day work. At the end of the first 
year this statement is given a count 
of 50 per cent because this is the for- 
mative period, and those in daily con- 
tact with the apprentice should be 
best able to form correct estimates. 
The correlated subjects are used to 
prove one another in case of doubt, 
and it has been interesting to note 
how accurately, in most cases, these 
subjects check up, data being obtained 
along different lines and from entirely 
different sources. 

Beginner’s examination. — School 
record, 10 per cent; report of Eng- 
lish instructor, 10 per cent; English 
(proof), 10 per cent; physical 
(oral), 20 per cent; mental, 10 per 
cent; personal appearance, 10 per 
cent; moral character, 10 per cent; 
nationality, 10 per cent; previous 
training, 5 per cent; reasons for 
entering trade, 5 per cent. Total, 
100 per cent. 

End of first year.—Statement from 
foreman, 50 per cent; English (rec- 
ord, based on instructor’s report), 10 
per cent; English (proof, based on 
tests given by committee), 15 per 
cent; technical (knowledge), 15 per 
cent; health, general appearance and 
mental attitude, 10 per cent. Total, 
100 per cent. 

End of second year.—Statement 
from foreman, 30 per cent; English 


(record), 30 per cent; English 
(proof), 10 per cent; technical 
(knowledge), 20 per cent; health, 
general appearance and mental atti- 
tude, 10 per cent. Total, 100 per 
cent. 

End of third year.—Statement 
from foreman, 20 per cent; English 
(record), 10 per cent; English 
(proof), 20 per cent; technical (rec- 
ord, based on I. T. U. lessons rat- 
ings), 10 per cent; technical (knowl- 
edge, based on answers to questions 
relating to work), 10 per cent; tech- 
nical (proof, based on estimates of 
samples of work submitted), 20 per 
cent; health, general appearance and 
mental attitude, 10 per cent. Total, 
100 per cent. 

End of fourth year.—Statement 
from foreman, 20 per cent; English 
(record), 10 per cent; English 
(proof), 20 per cent; technical (rec- 
ord), 10 per cent; technical (knowl- 
edge), 10 per cent; technical 
(proof), 20 per cent; health, general 
appearance and mental attitude, 10 
per cent. Total, 100 per cent. 

End of fifth year.—Statement 
from foreman, 10 per cent; English 
(record), 10 per cent; English 
(proof), 10 per cent; technical (rec- 
ord), 10 per cent; technical (knowl- 
edge), 10 per cent; technical 
(proof), 30 per cent; machine (rec- 
ord and proof), 10 per cent; health, 
general appearance and mental atti- 
tude, 10 per cent. Total, 100 per 
cent. 

The work assigned apprentices for 
the different years and the scale of 
wages follow: 

First year.—Work: No schedule. 
Wages: Optional. 
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Second year.—Work: Shall be 
employed at least 50 per cent of the 
time in the composing or ad room, be- 
ing taught the case, type faces, dis- 
tribution and the rudiments of the 
trade. Wages: 35 per cent of jour- 
neyman scale. 

Third year.—Work: Shall be em- 
ployed at least 75 per cent of the time 
in the composing or ad room, and 
shall be taught all intricate handi- 
work, including proper display, use 
of borders and ornaments, marking 
out of type masses and relationship 
of type faces and their correct use, 
etc. Wages: 50 per cent of scale. 

Fourth year.—Work: Full time 
in composing room on composition 
and making up forms for the press— 
(commercial office)—including im- 
position of forms; (newspaper office) 
including placing of ads, make-up of 
news, editorial and classified pages. 
Wages: 65 per cent of scale. 

Fifth year—Work: (Commercial 
ofice.) At least three months at 
reading proof; on the higher class of 
composition, such as booklets, cata- 
logues, magazines, ads, color work, 
imposition, etc.; last six months may 
be devoted to typesetting machines if 
office is equipped with same. (News- 
paper office.) Entire year of type- 
setting machines unless apprentice is 
sooner proficient. 

We are about to undertake an 
experiment which, we hope, will be 
prolific of good results, although it 
will take considerable time to mani- 
fest itself. An effort will be made to 
keep in touch with all promising ap- 
prentices employed in non-union 
shops throughout the city. They will 
be allowed to attend our schools, 


take the regular examinations, if they 
wish, and, if possible, be permitted to 
study the I. T. U. course of lessons 
in printing. 

Foreman John Burke of the Jour- 
nal-American office has adopted a 
plan in connection with our yearly 
examinations that might be followed 
with profit by all foremen. To the 
apprentice attaining a standing in his 
examination of 80 per cent or better 
he gives one day off with pay; 85 per 
cent or better, two days; 90 per cent 
or better, three days; 95 per cent or 
better, four days, and it is probable 
that any apprentice reaching 100 per 
cent will be given a week. Already 
the boys show the results of this in- 
centive and several of them have en- 
joyed extra holidays the past year. 
This is a “bonus system” that is both 
stimulating to the apprentices and 
helpful to the committee. 

Another innovation of Mr. Burke’s 
is worthy of more than passing men- 
tion as it has more than one com- 
mendable feature. About eighteen 
months ago there was a vacancy for 
an apprentice in the Journal-A meri- 
can office and two young men applied 
for the situation. They were both ap- 
parently well qualified to make the 
start, and each had a relative in the 
chapel who was “boosting” for his 
particular entry. To avoid un- 
pleasantness and with a view of secur- 
ing the one best qualified, Mr. Burke 
decided to give the situation to the 
boy with the highest standing if the 
apprentice committee would examine 
both. Appreciating that here was the 
birth of an idea worthy of wide adop- 
tion, the committee was more than 
willing to help. The standings were 
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very close and the boy with the high- 
est count was given the situation. At 
the end of eighteen months indica- 
tions are that his selection was a wise 
one and that he will make a thor- 
oughly competent workman. 

The result of this competitive ex- 
amination was so satisfactory that 
when the next vacancy occurred, 
about six months ago, Mr. Burke 
turned the list of applicants over to 
the committee, with the assurance that 
the boy with the highest standing 
would be given the situation. This 
time there were five very promising 
young men applying for the one posi- 
tion. Each one was backed by con- 
siderable “influence,” ranging all the 
way from the “big boss” of the busi- 
ness office of the paper to the “big 
boss” of the foreman’s family circle. 
This created a rather embarrassing 
situation, and, if selection were made 
on appearances alone, choice would 
have been exceedingly difficult. 

One boy fell considerably below the 
required 75 per cent. The standings 
of the four remaining were: 80 1/10 
per cent, 88 4/10 per cent, 90 1/10 
per cent and 91 1/10 per cent. The 
last two boys were given full count 
on “previous experience,” both hav- 
ing had some training in printing. 

Of course, sufficient time has not 
elapsed since this experiment was 
first put into effect to warrant posi- 
tive claims, but thus far the results 
are all favorable. When Mr. Burke 
was asked what he thought of the 
outcome, he said he was thoroughly 


satisfied—it had relieved him of an 
awkward dilemma in making a selec- 
tion where so much “influence” was 
brought to bear, and had given him 
a feeling of certainty that the young 
man selected was fully qualified to 
start the trade, which is not always 
the case where “pull” and not merit 
governs the choice. He stated fur- 
ther that the fact that he was about 
to employ the second highest young 
man was pretty good evidence of his 
approval. 

The committee was deeply grati- 
fied that the results obtained were so 
satisfactory and very appreciative of 
the conspicuous show of confidence in 
the outcome of its labors—usually at 
best thankless tasks. We were all 
much impressed with the qualifica- 
tions of the six young men taking 
these examinations, and the opinion 
prevailed that it was the competitive 
element that brought to the surface 
so much valuable material. 

Typographical Union’s apprentice 
system is certain to work wonders in 
the uplift of the craft. The writer is 
free to confess that he at first viewed 
the system from afar with suspicion, 
doubt, fear and misgivings (and al- 
most every other emotion except a 
friendly one), but now, after nearly 
six years’ active participation in its 
workings, he is “sold up” on the be- 
lief that it is our one best weapon to 
combat incompetency and a safeguard 
against specialization, so aptly 
termed by President Lynch “trade 
suicide.” 

















LABOR PARTICIPATES IN MANAGEMENT WEEK 


WILLIAM M. RapsHER* 


‘ 
ANAGEMENT Week was 
M celebrated in Philadelphia, 
from October 25 to October 
29, 1926, at the Franklin Institute. 
The general topic was “Progress in 
Industrial Management and in the 
Elimination of Waste.” 

The Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, as representing organ- 
ized labor, was invited to participate. 
This invitation was accepted and the 
matter placed in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

The Wednesday evening meeting 
of October 27 was held under the ex- 
clusive auspices of the Central Labor 
Union. Mr. Morris L. Cooke, con- 
sulting engineer and director of the 
Pennsylvania Giant Power Survey, 
acted as chairman. The subject for 
discussion was “The Workers’ In- 
terest in the Elimination of Waste.” 

Two very able speakers, Mr. O. 
S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer 
of Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
James H. Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, presented the case of the or- 
ganized worker. 

These gentlemen know the subject 
thoroughly and they clearly indicated 
that the worker was interested in the 
elimination of waste in industry, and 


*Mr. Rapsher is member of—Union and 
Chairman Committee on Education of the Phil- 
adelphia Central Labor Union. 
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that the worker had materially as- 
sisted in reducing waste. The fur- 
ther very important point was exem- 
plified that the worker needs more 
encouragement from management, 
and that he will respond with alacrity 
if he is given his share of what he 
saves. If the worker is expected to 
save material, time, etc., and still in- 
crease his productive effort without 
being reimbursed therefor, manage- 
ment cannot hope for anything more 
than a half-hearted response. 

Organized workers ask this ques- 
tion: Why should we give our best 
effort and not share in the profit? 
Why should we exhaust ourselves for 
the purpose of increasing net profit 
which is then distributed to stock- 
holders who have had no actual par- 
ticipation in production? 

The effect of repetitive processes 
upon the mind, the health, and the 
morale of workers was also indicated. 

Mr. Maurer replied to the charge 
that workers take more time than is 
necessary to complete a job. He 
frankly stated the problem as fol- 
lows: If a worker is married, has a 
family to support and finds that by 
doing only a certain amount of work 
he can be employed a longer period 
of time and thus insure to himself the 
means of keeping his home intact, and 
have money to purchase the supplies 
necessary for the comfort of that 
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home, why should he work with all 
his energy, if by so doing he lessens 
the time of his employment? 

The worker, whatever his grade of 
intelligence, is, after all, a human be- 
ing, who must, as long as he is alive, 
have certain quantities of food and 
clothing; he must have shelter for 
himself and his family. How can 
management expect him to work him- 
self out of a job! The worker will 
respond to any reasonable demand 
provided he is assured continuous em- 
ployment at wages that will enable 
him to live as a self-respecting human 
being should live. I know this is 
somewhat trite, but is it not the real 
cause of the greater part of the un- 
rest in industry? Let management 
solve this problem by assuring the 
worker regular employment and reg- 
ular wages and many of the wastes 
now incident to the production of 
goods will disappear. 

What did organized labor gain by 
participation in Management Week? 
Much in every way. We made new 
friends. The impression created by 
our speakers upon the audience was 
beneficial because it lifted us above 
the plane of thinking which has been 
ascribed to us in the past. We dem- 
onstrated that we are at all times 
ready to take part in any conference 
which will bring about a better under- 
standing between employer and em- 
ployee. 

The human waste in industry is of 
infinitely greater importance to so- 
ciety than is the waste in material or 
machinery, and every effort should be 
made to conserve human energy. 

Organized labor in Philadelphia 
has at least established a point of 
contact which cannot help but be 
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beneficial, and if the future course of 
events is carried to a logical conclu- 
sion in regard to the promises of the 
present, then much of permanent 
value will have been established. 

This thought was engendered by 
the activities of Management Week: 
That organized labor bodies in any 
community—city or state—should 
become more active in civic move- 
ments that have for their objective 
the betterment of society generally. 
We have been too provincial, too nar- 
row. Central labor unions every- 
where should take a leading part in 
every activity that is undertaken for 
human welfare—in education, law en- 
forcement, the election of public serv- 
ants—judges, legislators, council- 
men, mayors, members of boards of 
education, etc. 

Again, organized labor locally 
must take into consideration that 
modern business is based upon scien- 
tific analysis. The old methods have 
passed; the engineer has arrived. 
Are we in close touch with the men 
who make intensive studies of busi- 
ness problems? Have we established 
research bureaus? Have we given 
thought to the economics of business? 
Do we concern ourselves with the 
cost of production, of materials? 
Do we give thoughtful consideration 
to the facts obtaining in our various 
crafts? 

Modern business throughout its 
wide ramifications is a scientific prob- 
lem and must be solved by the use of 
research and by analysis. 

The worker could assist in elimi- 
nating much waste in any community 
by educating himself in_ political 
science and voting, with the end in 
view of electing men to office who are 
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qualified by training and experience 
to serve all the people. Almost any 
election is an exemplification of the 
fact that most working men vote for 
one or the other party merely be- 
cause they call themselves by that 
name. If one man says to another 
that the latter does not know how 
to vote intelligently, immediately a 
heated argument ensues and each of 
us perhaps vehemently asserts that he 
is competent to judge for himself how 
he should vote—for what party, or 
for what candidate—but is that state- 
ment really true? Does the experi- 
ence of the average man, his knowl- 
edge of men and events, qualify him 
to exercise so sacred a privilege as the 
right of franchise? 

The waste incurred by unintelli- 
gent voting is incalculable! 

The charge of waste and extrava- 
gance in the disbursement of public 
funds is made every day. What ac- 
tion do organized workers take to 
prevent this waste? For waste in 
human experience does not consist 
only in waste of material, or time, or 
money, it also consists of the fright- 
ful waste which attends the election 
of incompetent men to public office. 
And before we pat ourselves upon the 
back, let us ask this question: What 
would organized labor, that is the 
rank and file, do if it were suddenly 
translated into the official positions 
of government—city, state or na- 
tion? Would-we not be likely to 
make a mess of the job as the work- 
ers did in France in the past, and as 
they have done in the Russia of to- 
day? 

Perhaps the waste under our ad- 
ministration, caused by our inexperi- 
ence and lack of train:ng, would be 
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much greater than that about which 
we now complain in our public serv- 
ants. 

All the thinking workers of Amer- 
ica may know of what would hap- 
pen if the inexperienced proletariat 
should suddenly vote itself into 
power, if they read carefully and 
thoughtfully the history of what hap- 
pened in Russia. Get the facts of 
that horrible mess and then do some 
constructive thinking. When the 
workers of Italy forcibly took posses- 
sion of the plants in that country 
after the war, did they bring about 
the millenium. Not by a long shot. 
They found management a different 
proposition from what it appeared in 
the ideal. The grass in the next field 
looked very green and promised good 
fodder, but when the eating began 
much stubble and many thistles and 
brambles were found interspersed 
with the clover. 

These and other instances surely 
prove that intensive study of business 
methods, practices and principles is 
essential before even a mediocre suc- 
cess is attainable; likewise much ex- 
perience must be acquired by actual 
contact with business before we can 
hope to solve its age-old problems. 

Progress never ceases—if station- 
ary, we stagnate—hence we always 
have before us a receding goal, and 
success is achieved in the measure 
that we follow the road with unceas- 
ing determination and stout hearts, 
for the hills will be hard to climb and 
the going rough. 

The rule of trial and error will not 
bring results in modern business prac- 
tice, and organized labor must adopt 
new methods and adapt itself to ever 
changing conditions. 














I shall merely touch upon a species 
of waste which may provoke my fel- 
low organized workers, but the 
reason therefor may perhaps be set 
forth with sufficient clearness to cause 
some serious thought upon a source 
of great waste—lI refer to the strike. 

The strike as used by organized 
labor is said to be its most potent 
weapon, one which has produced the 
present high level of wages and satis- 
factory working conditions, but is it 
not, after all, the good that may be 
said about it, a waste? Many men 
in organized labor who have borne 
the burden of strikes have severed 
their affiliations because strikes have 
cost them their jobs. This subject is 
a delicate one which I am not com- 
petent to discuss, but this fact is in- 
disputable: Most strikes are at 
sometime or other settled around the 
conference table. If a means can be 
found to eliminate the strike by hav- 
ing the conference before and not 
after, would not the saving of time, 
money, and energy be sufficient to 
warrant the utmost effort? 

Sometimes demands are made 
upon management without critical 
analysis of the facts as to whether or 
not the industry can pay more wages 
and work fewer hours. 

Reference has been made to engi- 
neers in industry. In many instances 
these men are not qualified by train- 
ing to assume the management of em- 
ployees. Their training has been 
exclusively in the direction of tech- 
nical efficiency, and on that score no 
criticism can be made; but when these 
men are placed in positions of admin- 
istrative responsibility, they too fre- 
quently are found unfitted to solve 
the problems pertaining to the rela- 
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tions between employer and em- 
ployee. The difficulties that ensue 
are often the cause of strikes and 
misunderstandings which are a clear 
waste—a waste that could be pre- 
vented if the human element were 
more clearly understood and were 
more carefully analyzed. 

This surely is a problem for man- 
agement to solve, and upon its correct 
solution depends in a large measure 
the future of industrial production 
and efficiency. 

The condition of the machines of 
production is given careful attention 
lest by some friction or displacement 
loss and waste is entailed, but the con- 
dition of the operator of the machine 
is very frequently not given the same 
care and attention. 

Human engineering which is just 
beginning to appear in industry is of 
immense practical value, and when 
the time comes for it to assume equal 
standing with technical engineering, 
then will also begin to appear that 
community of interest which will pro- 
vide for the fair sharing of the 
profits of production. 

The executive in industry cannot 
afford to ignore the laws of human 
rights, nor to refuse to meet his em- 
ployees. Autocracy of management 
is as harmful as autocracy of labor— 
neither can long endure. 

Both employer and employee in 
the production of goods have as- 
sumed obligations to the general pub- 
lic which purchases the manufactured 
articles, and waste is always the result 
of lack of appreciation of this obli- 
gation—whether by management or 
by worker. 

Organized workers have many im- 
portant functions to perform, the first 
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of which, after 100 per cent organi- 
zation, is probably that of insisting 
that their wages shall be such as will 
enable them to live as free men 
should live. This is a first charge 
upon production. 

The employer will procure a 
greater degree of cooperation by rec- 
ognizing organized unions of em- 
ployees than he will by refusing so 
to do, if for no other reason than 
this: That persecution has always in 
human civilized experience given 
greater strength to a cause which has 
thenceforward manifested greater 
persistency than before. Labor, how- 
ever, cannot become autocratic and 
demand that which an employer can- 
not in justice grant. If the profits 
of a business, or business generally, 
do not permit higher wages, then 
searching inquiry should be instituted 
to determine a means of lowering the 
cost of living. Waste is somewhere 
present in such a situation. 

Another form of waste is that 
which results from lack of oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate ability. If men 
are massed in any industry, and the 
good, the mediocre, and the bad are 
all classed in the same category of 
value, how can management expect 
the expert workman to exert himself 
when he receives no more compensa- 
tion for effort and greater produc- 
tion than does the inexpert workman 
for less production. This is not true 
in executive positions where the 
highest grade of ability receives rec- 
ognition in compensation commensu- 
rate with its usefulness and profit- 
producing capabilities. 

If the worker assists in the elimi- 
nation of waste, he must have his 
share of what he saves. 

If education is essential to the engi- 
neer in industry, it is also essential to 
the successful labor leader. Thinkers 
are as necessary in Labor’s ranks as 
they are in the employer’s ranks. 
Our work is just as important to so- 
ciety as is that of the mechanical 
engineer, the chemical engineer, or 
the electrical engineer. 


IMPATIENT TREES 


Trees grow 
Nearer to the sky. 
And so 

Do you and I. 


Nearer every day; so we 
Grow toward God, too, eagerly. 


But, because we long to grow 
Faster, faster, it seems slow, 
Our walk to God. Do trees feel so? 


Yes, for, hear! 


They sigh, they sigh 


Impatiently as you and I. 


Mary Carotyn DAvIeEs. 


—Commonweal. 














TOWARD A NEW ORGANIZING TECHNIQUE 


Joun P. TRoxELL 


Director of Education, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


O DISCOVER why working 

women are hard to organize into 

unions is not the purpose of the 
schools for working women that are 
held at Bryn Mawr and Wisconsin 
University each summer, but as a by- 
product to the chief aim (which is the 
development of leadership among 
working women), much light is 
thrown upon this question by the stu- 
dents in discussing problems of in- 
dustrial government. 

Of the thirty-four working girls at 
the Wisconsin Summer School of 
1926 only four were union members. 
This proportion (12 per cent), small 
as it is, is larger than the average 
for working women of the Middle 
West. Those who sponsor the school 
wish that it might be much larger, but 
efforts toward that end have not 
proven effective so far. 

The other girls at the Wisconsin 
School come from factories with 
widely varying conditions; they come 
from hosiery mills, telephone offices, 
shoe factories, canneries, packing 
houses, etc. Probably their employ- 
ers are of more than average enlight- 
enment, otherwise they would not be 
agreeable to the idea of granting an 
employee leave of absence for six 
weeks to attend summer school. (For 
that matter students often express 
doubt as to their regaining their jobs 


upon their return.) The wages of 
the group run somewhat higher than 
the average for working women. 
Two-thirds of the 1926 students re- 
ceive more than twenty dollars weekly 
when working full time. That the 
students themselves are undoubtedly 
of more than average alertness and 
industry is indicated by the fact that 
they make the effort and sacrifice nec- 
essary to attend the school. None- 
theless they present a good sample of 
the young women who play so im- 
portant a part in our industrial sys- 
tem, and their reactions to ideals and 
situations will likely be not far from 
typical. 

It occurred to one of the instructors 
in economics in the Wisconsin School 
that important facts might be brought 
out in the answers which this group of 
working girls would give to such ques- 
tions as these: ‘Why don’t working 
women join unions?” “Why have 
you not joined a union?” Accord- 
ingly he put these questions to them 
for written answers. Here is a sam- 
ple of the answers given: 

(1) “Because nobody ever urged 
us to join or showed us why we ought 
to belong to a union.” 

(2) “Because in our plant there 
is no need for unions. We have good 
wages and hours and pleasant condi- 
tions. If we join the union, the boss 
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might get sore and take these things 
away from us.” 

(3) “Most working girls are 
afraid that unions mean strikes, and 
they see enough of strikes when their 
men folks have to go through them.” 

(4) “They don’t join because they 
know someone will tell on them and 
they will get fired.” 

(5) “Most working girls hope to 
get married and quit pretty soon, and 
so they don’t care to put any money 
or time in making conditions better.” 

(6) “They won’t join because they 
are all jealous of each other and aren’t 
willing to stand together.” 

The cynical one who gave the last 
answer was alone in her opinion, but 
all of the other reasons were contrib- 
uted by three or more of the girls. 
Number one appeared most fre- 
quently, in slightly varying forms. It 
seems that at the factories where these 
girls have worked no attempt has 
been made to organize women or else 
the organizers have used unwise ef- 
forts: “They badger us.” “They 
try to scare us into it.” “We can 
never tell whether they are ‘honest to 
goodness’ union people or not,”’ said 
the girls. 

Reason number two was also given 
by a good many of the girls and was 
implicit in the answers of still more. 
There is no denying that the wages 
and working conditions of girls in in- 
dustry have greatly improved in re- 
cent years. Factories are cleaner, 
lighter, and better ventilated; hours 
are shorter, wage rates higher, and 
work more steady; managers handle 
the problem of placement, grievances, 
etc., much more cleverly than ten 
years ago. It is true that many em- 
ployers lag far behind in all of these 
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respects, and that even the best plants 
fall short of what might be considered 
ideal ; but the fact remains that a large 
and increasing number of employers 
of women have learned a new tech- 
nique of labor relations. 

Unionism can claim much of the 
credit for this progress. Though he 
may never have seen an organizer in 
his vicinity, the employer knows that 
unions are a powerful force which is 
ever ready to give battle for the cause 
of oppressed and underpaid workers. 
Rather than flirt with the possibility 
of strife, he will often pay better 
wages and grant better conditions than 
he is actually forced to concede. Thus 
unionism has undoubtedly won many 
advancements for unorganized work- 
ers without receiving the credit which 
is its due. 

But the labor movement can hardly 
be content with these silent victories, 
if only for the reason that they add 
nothing to the material strength of 
the movement. For another thing, 
these improved conditions cannot be 
“pegged down” without unions in the 
factories granting them—the em- 
ployer may suffer a change of heart 
and take back what he granted. Only 
through a vigorous organization can 
we hope to win and to hold the best 
conditions and the highest attainable 
measure of democracy in industry. 

The pressing problem of the labor 
movement is thus more than ever one 
of education. “Unions are all right 
for some people,” says the non-union 
worker, “but for me—” and he states 
his reason for not joining. It is 
usually very far from an adequate rea- 
son. Nine times out of ten it can be 
met if his hearer knows the facts and 
can present them effectively. Here is 
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a rich field for workers’ education and 
a big problem: How shall the apathy 
and antagonism of the unorganized 
worker be met? 

This problem is not to be solved by 
leaving the work of organization to 
the full-time organizer. The labor 
movement can not hope for a rapid 
and healthy growth that way. Every 
unionist must become an organizer, 
endeavoring to get everyone with 
whom he comes in contact to see the 
necessity of organization. This means 
that he must be an educator as well, 
because the work of education comes 
before the organization work. He 
must know the conditions of the unor- 
ganized as well as of the organized 
workers. He must know the meth- 
ods by which employers are trying to 
win workers away from unionism, 
and the weaknesses of these methods, 
from the workers point of view. 
Most of all he must know the accom- 
plishments and the ideals of the labor 
movement and must be able to express 
himself clearly and convincingly in ex- 
plaining them. 

This is not a task for our workers’ 
colleges and summer institutes alone; 
it ought to be taken up by locals, cen- 
tral bodies, state federations, and in- 
ternational unions as well. In most 
labor gatherings, from local meeting 
to the American Federation of Labor 
Convention, time could be found for 
a presentation and study of this im- 
portant problem. During the recent 
convention of the Women’s Trade 
Union League in Kansas City, a whole 
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day was devoted to an Institute on 


Organization Methods. This is a 
splendid example for labor bodies 
generally to follow. If this were done 
by each state, district, and interna- 
tional convention over a period of two 
years, what a wealth of material 
would be brought to light, upon which 
to build a better organizing technique. 
The story of each organizing cam- 
paign of recent years could be told 
by those who were active in it. Mis- 
takes of the past would reveal what 
methods should be discarded; achieve- 
ments of the past would point out the 
methods which lead to success. 

If every union member would bring 
one new worker into the labor move- 
ment each year, by 1930 the whole 
wage-earning population of this coun- 
try would be unionized. Is it alto- 
gether unreasonable to expect this to 
occur? To put the question in 
another way—are we to believe that 
our members are failing to live up to 
their responsibility for the promotion 
of the movement because they are in- 
different, or is it because they lack 
knowledge as to the best methods to 
be used? If we believe that the latter 
reason is the real one, can we not also 
believe that a new emphasis on the 
responsibility of each member, and a 
wide-spread campaign of education on 
methods to be used in reaching the 
unorganized workers, would result in 
a forward movement that could stop 
only when all wage-earners had been 
brought into union membership? 
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ers. This is merely one way 

of saying that all human be- 
ings, clothed and in their right minds, 
strive to be managers. By “manag- 
ers” we do not mean capitalists in the 
vulgar sense, but organisms in control 
of their environment. From this as- 
piration springs progress. Being a 
manager does not mean being a mil- 
lionaire; in fact it has very little to do 
with money. Washington crossing 
the Delaware, Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
Horace Mann setting up our first 
normal schools, Paderewski subduing 
his piano, St. Gaudens carving out the 
great Emancipator, Sinclair Lewis 
writing “Main Street,” all in their 
chosen spheres, in which money 
played a very minor inducement, were 
managers. They planned, selected, 
and organized the elements of their 
environment into the fulfillment of a 
purpose. Management is the applica- 
tion of economy. Economy is the 
proportioning of factors to attain a 
desired end. 

Viewed in this fashion, it must be 
apparent that many rich men seem 
poor managers, and many poor men 
must be admitted to be good man- 
agers. It all depends on the objective 


a workers aspire to be manag- 
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as to what the manager’s status shall 
be from the standpoint of riches and 
poverty in cash terms. 

It must also be apparent that man- 
agement, and particularly good man- 
agement, is pretty largely a relative 
term. The meaning of such a term 
must change with social and moral 
values no less than with material and 
economic values. But it does not fol- 
low that because it is a relative term 
that it is not capable of measurement. 
It is the lack of refinement in measure- 
ment that has worked so much ran- 
cour and confusion. Failure effec- 
tively to rate and measure manage- 
ment in business may be set down as a 
chief source of waste—and this waste 
of the most devastating kind. We 
may truthfully say that the success- 
ful manager who get $100,000 a year 
is worth all of it. If he is not, sooner 
or later the company or the public 
will have to pay for his incompetence. 

Sometimes it is not so easy to see 
why one man, to all outward appear- 
ances no better than another, should 
be getting $100,000 per year while 
the other gets only $5,000. We 
might answer, with sound justifica- 
tion, that the difference in salary is 
adequate proof that the difference in 
value does exist. As this places a 
rather heavy strain upon faith in “the 
system” for the average man, we 
might point out that in the increas- 
ingly impersonal nature of corporate 
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control, we have as it were a new 
type of organism breeding cellwise 
into vast and apparently inescapable 
combinations. These organisms 
achieve a functionalism out of their 
combination of forces which tran- 
scends the capacity of any one single 
man. The official who occupies this 
functional pinnacle may, it is true, be 
a man of slight capacity; he may be 
the son of the founder and a lack- 
brains. But the function he mans 
(whether he himself does the work 
or not) is worth the salary and can 
not be administered far short of it. 
The grounds for this contention will 
appear elsewhere in this brief dis- 
cussion. 

When the proprietor is also the 
manager of the business we may ex- 
pect, at least in the first generation, 
good management. By good manage- 
ment we mean good from the stand- 
point of his purpose or, if we are 
more particular, from the standpoint 
of the organic purpose of his busi- 
ness. It is the desire to inject moral 
definition into the activities of busi- 
ness that prevents our seeing clearly 
the really essential issues. Our per- 
sonal resentments, our disappoint- 
ments, our pressing necessities, all 
conspire to give to successful man- 
agement a cast of evil. Men are 
made rich, it is alleged, by grinding 
the face of the poor, bosses rise to 
high salaries by shoving back worthy 
associates and subordinates, workers 
become bosses by knavery and boot- 
licking. How familiar all this is. 

When the common law, itself the 
slow growth of centuries of everyday 
experience, set up the dictum “‘pos- 
session is nine-tenths of the law,” it 
did not countenance violence to rob 
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and to displace; it meant rather that 
the very existence of a fact imputes 
a necessary situation. ‘Whatever is, 
is right,” is perhaps a clearer state- 
ment of the same idea. If we mean 
by this that whatever is is the effect 
of the behavior of forces that can be 
explained, understood, and in a physi- 
cal sense justified, we can most of us 
accept the dictum. It does not follow 
that this accepts a “let alone” fatal- 
ism. The present situation may be 
“right” for the present moment. But 
times and conditions change, and out 
of this apparently complex and mad 
confusion of flux are shaped, as surely 
as the falling apple seeks the ground, 
the dispositions of wealth, power, and 
satisfactions we actually find. 

To cry out that this is a cruel and 
inhuman position to take can not alter 
facts. In the world of science we ac- 
cept the principle of evolution—the 
natural selection of the most fit. To 
the individuals who get squeezed to 
the wall there can appear no justice in 
such a system. He has been op- 
pressed, enslaved, cheated. He has 
been denied his inalienable rights in 
the pursuit of happiness. But, no; 
on the contrary he has had the ut- 
most of equality. He has brought 
into the struggle all that he has. The 
weight of his own power has deflected 
the precise balance of the social order 
to the full weight of his capacity. 
That that capacity has fallen short of 
his expectation and desire is, for him, 
tragic, but is it with fairness avoid- 
able? 

This misfortune of the individual 
may not be his fault in the sense that 
it arises out of any defect he has 
willed; certainly it is not the fault of 
the order if his capacity measured up 
short of his expectation. What is 
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needed in such cases is more power. 
If some individuals seem to have too 
much power ‘it is because others have 
had too little power. The solution, 
then, is not to wreck the scales; it is 
to bring more power to the encounter. 
All this may seem very well as a 
philosophical speculation, but as com- 
fort it is poor stuff. What workers 
need is more common sense and less 
sentimentality. If the workers are 
poor they will stay poor until they can 
command a larger share by being able 
to present a larger demand upon 
society's storehouse. To attempt this 
by violence and unlawful appropria- 
tion gains nothing. 

Those labor leaders who preach 
the seizure of industry by the workers 
have more than once shown them- 
selves to be in the predicament of 
the small dog chasing the trolley car: 
what to do if it is captured? The 
spectacle in Russia is particularly 
illuminating in this regard. Workers 
have waked out of a childish dream 
to the sober realization that there are 
principles inherent in industry which 
are as unchangeable as the binomial 
theorum. Possession holds no magic; 
management alone holds the key to 
unlock the storehouses of wealth, 
management alone can operate the 
social and economic order. 

Out of such experience as labor has 
had in its cooperative experiments,— 
shops in Norfolk, packing houses in 
Wisconsin, union tailor shops in New 
York, Amalgamated and Brother- 
hood Banks, and community housing 
projects,—workers have learned one 
very valuable lesson: that success de- 
pends upon managerial skill and that 
managerial skill is a technological 
problem. Labor will find no softness 
in the disposition of industrial forces. 
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The horse cares nothing about his 
riders’ religious or social faiths; he 
bucks just the same; it is in the nature 
of the beast. 

As a result of these wholesome ex- 
periences—all the more wholesome 
where they have failed—tlabor is 
learning its valuable and necessary 
lesson. These ventures into the 
sanctum sanctorum of the bosses has 
convinced the investigators that their 
misfortunes arose, as employees, 
more from mismanagement than from 
misappropriation. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this is so, but repeated ex- 
periences confirm it. “Thievery,” 
under the guise of profits, of course 
goes on considerably. Yet at its 
worst it is not hurting workers so 
much as it is hurting poor manage- 
ment. 

To illustrate: One hears a good 
deal these days—and that from em- 
ployers—that workers must receive a 
larger return of their product in order 
that they can buy and consume the 
whole product. This presumption 
carried to its farthest limit discloses 
the disconcerting fact that there can 
never be enough; that the compensa- 
tion of producers, because of the lag 
in the time interval need to complete 
this circuit, never can at any one given 
time equal the product for that one 
given time. Here perhaps we might 
be disposed to rush about the market- 
place shouting, “Stop, thief!” as, in- 
deed, some excited individuals even 
now are doing. Foster and Catch- 
ings, able business men and able 
economists, with souls perturbed, gaze 
on the disquieting spectacle and won- 
der whitherward we are headed. One 
courageous soul in a recent article in 
the “Common Weal” illustrates with 
charming speciousness how wealth for 
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the profit pirates is amassed through 
credit—the alleged counterfeit of 
cash, and the wholesale robbery of 
workers as consumers by getting their 
plants doubly paid for: once out of 
bogus money originated in credit, and 
again in depreciation. 

The former we shall have to pass 
by in the present discussion, but the 
latter is too characteristic of the older 
school of labor movement reasoning. 
The time will soon have arrived when 
no soap-box orator will care to per- 
petrate an economic fallacy so crude 
as this. 

Yet here we have, perhaps, the very 
crux of the difficulty of workers as 
managers: This failure to see straight 
about the surplus of the product which 
is not immediately returnable. It 
should be noted that the term “im- 
mediately” has been used, because 
ultimately the inexorable balance 
sheet of our economic order will re- 
turn it somewhere, somehow. It is 
this inconvenience of imperfect meet- 
ing of original parties in completed 
transactions that works the innumer- 
able individual hardships that incense 
us against the system. 

It is worth our while to examine 
this alleged withholding with some 
care. We may assume that labor, 
capital, and land has received its pro- 
portionate competitive share in the 
product and still there is a shortage 
in consumption. This shortage in 
consumption may be traced to three 
major sources: 

(a) Waste from overestimation 
of future demand. 

(b) Profits. 

(c) Plant replacement reserve. 

The first of these we may briefly 
pass by. Some of this may be due to 
ignorant or to vicious mismanage- 


ment. Education of consumers, re- 
finement of records and control de- 
vices, and a wider and more compe- 
tent application of the statistical 
method by producer groups are the 
obvious correctives. 

The second also need not delay us 
long. The controversy around profits 
is pretty much one of definition. If 
by “profit” we mean an increment 
over and above all costs of produc- 
tion including interest and the com- 
pensation of management, we may 
question whether indeed we are not 
merely wrestling in the dark with an 
insubstantial wraith; and if something 
is there that can be pocketed for all 
time out of reach of the producing 
class, we fail to see how it could mat- 
ter greatly whether it were “‘legiti- 
mate”’ or not; it would mean as much 
to the profiter as if it were sunk into 
the deepest recesses of the Arctic 
Sea. 

And now we come to the third 
source of supposedly withheld prod- 
uct. Here we find something tangi- 
ble. Why these reservations for 
plant replacement? Is it the propri- 
etor making the public pay him the 
cost of his plant? There can be little 
doubt about it, and this he does wisely 
and justly, because that is just what 
the public gets as part of its product. 
When the proprietor sets up his plant 
he has purchased in a lump sum for 
cash (or notes in the form of bonds) 
a given amount of stored-up labor— 
a lump of latent production. In short, 
by the device of borrowing from him- 
self or from others, he accumulates 
into his plant goods which the sav- 
ings for investment release to this 
temporary use. 

To see that this is so one need only 
consider what happens when produc- 
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tion changes from hand-craft to ma- 
chine performance. Holding all else 
the same, we see that the machine, to 
the extent by which it multiplies the 
worker’s hand-craft output, replaces 
workers. We know, of course, all 
other things do not remain the same. 
We know that price falling with costs 
stimulates more consumption (of the 
given product, say shoes; or of other 
goods out of the savings from lower- 
priced shoes), which absorbs the re- 
leased labor. But the fact remains 
that an actual replacement has taken 
place, unit for unit. The machine is 
the worker’s substitute. 

Machines (and it is equally true of 
aggregations of machines constitut- 
ing plants) wear out. They are no 
more immortal than are workers. 
The careless way with which even in- 
dustrial managers assume that the 
machine remains a constant tool for 
profit-taking is expensively foolish. 
Part of the machine goes into every 
unit of output. Under good man- 
agement this expenditure of the life 
of the machine will be relatively uni- 
form per unit, and the life of the ma- 
chine in terms of outputs of units defi- 
nitely predetermined. Under per- 
fect management this would be known 
to the exact unit, so that the machine 
would be completely worn out with 
its last unit of output. 

This does not happen, nor could it 
be possible that the machine could be 
profitably utilized by a going concern 
in its depreciated state. Common 
sense requires that the usual machine 
shall be constantly kept in repair. 
Thus we say its life is prolonged. But 
we are talking rather loosely when we 
do say it. The life can be prolonged 
only by the reduction of wear and 
tear. But again, under perfect man- 


agement, this wear and tear is fore- 
seen and included in the scheduled 
life of the machine when its rate of 
depreciation is set up. 

These repairs really constitute re- 
placement costs. One is reminded of 
the antique barrel which had been 
renewed to the extent that only the 
bung-hole remained authentically an- 
tique. Such a complete replacement 
of a machine, even if it is a Ford car, 
is highly improbable; certainly it 
could rarely be profitable. The im- 
portant point to uncover here is that 
the cost of the machine that goes into 
output is a composite of purchase 
cost plus repairs and maintenance. 
Whether these costs are to be written 
off currently into the product so as 
to currently compensate for the la- 
bor embodied in these repairs and 
maintenance, or be combined with 
each other so as to level the total ex- 
penditure into equal periodic pay- 
ments, has not yet achieved a stand- 
ard practice. The problem is a com- 
plicated one, but not one that ob- 
scures the essential features of this 
discussion. 

Further complications arise when 
the anticipated life of the machine is 
in error. The period set may be too 
short, with a consequent overcharge 
on the current product and an under- 
charge for the product of the machine 
after it has been written off. Here, 
it will be said, is one of the major 
origins of “Profits.” If the manu- 
facturer, as Ford has recently as- 
serted he is doing, returns this sur- 
plus to consumers from whom it has 
been withheld, whether by design or 
accident, our chief quarrel would have 
to be that the wrong consumers would 
be getting the refund, not that con- 
sumers or workers as a class were 
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done any injustice. On the other 
hand, obsolescence may prematurely 
terminate the machine’s life. The 
sacrifice, to be made at all, must be 
compensated out of the more eco- 
nomical or higher-priced product of 
the superseding machine. In many 
enterprises these gains and losses tend 
to cancel each other without seeking 
their adjustments through widely 
fluctuating prices. . . . 

Once managers and workers get the 
idea of an ultimately completed and 
balanced transaction in exchange, in- 
dustrial problems take on a new 
meaning. We can then have a sensi- 
ble and unimpassioned approach to 
the analysis of management, profits, 
and wages. In the constant pull and 
push of competition between land, la- 
bor, and capital it is imperative to 
know where opportunities for ad- 
vancement lie. There can be no per- 
manent good in forcing a wage in- 
crease out of a price differential 
which will depress consumption and 
precipitate wholesale unemployment. 
The belief that employers are conceal- 
ing profits taken at the expense of the 
wage earners will be found to be with- 
out any really substantial foundation. 
Business enterprises under the com- 
petitive system are gradually gravi- 
tating toward good management. 
Proprietary privilege is passing to 
make room for a professionalized 
management personnel who not only 
are of the worker’s class, but who 
haye little inducement to play a 
crooked game, who have every rea- 
son to know the futility of attempting 
to operate for any long time on 
crooked lines. There always will be 


crooked managers, just as there will 
be absconding cashiers, counterfeit- 
ers, false stock promoters, and com- 
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mon liars and thieves. But crooked 
management is hardly inherent in the 
system. 

Up to this time we have spoken of 
workers with regard to the manage- 
ment of business enterprises. It may 
come as a shock to the average 
worker to discover that he himself is 
a capitalist with opportunity for an 
application of management commen- 
surate with his capital. With this 
line of thought the worker is familiar, 
as it affects his disposition of house- 
hold expense, need for thrift and sav- 
ings, and the organization of his 
home. With these domestic uses we 
are now concerned in only a secondary 
fashion. Our chief concern is the 
worker’s status as an industrial enter- 
prise, a business in miniature. 

Workers ask, ‘‘How do the man- 
agers of big businesses achieve their 
positions?” Ihe answer is simple: 
By virtue of their personal capital— 
not necessarily cash; in fact, infre- 
quently cash. Time was when cash, 
character, and capacity were prime 
indispensables to setting up a busi- 
ness. Some workers, by their accumu- 
lation of resources—cash, reputation, 
skill, or strategic position—were able 
to command their price in the series 
of exchanges by which they rose into 
positions of power. Lacking these 
resources, we stay at the lower level 
our resources can command. 

Why is this? It is because we have 
managed well or poorly. Here it is 
that the workers have the advantage 
over machines. Machines require 
managers; workers are their own 
managers. For capital they have 
their capacity to turn out goods. Let 
us be frank about it. Workers are 
themselves the capital; it is them- 
selves—their lives moment by mo- 
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ment, their flesh and blood drop by 
drop—that is forming into their out- 
put—into goods. 

Workers — pursuing this seem- 
ingly cold analogy—like machines, 
suffer depreciation and obsolescence. 
Like machines or plants, they are laid 
off and worked overtime. And now 
come certain exponents of unemploy- 
ment insurance urging that workers 
be made a fixed charge upon the in- 
dustry, as are machines and plant. 
Thus is their sustenance considered to 
be as chargeable to production as is 
the maintenance of machines. 

It may be objected that workers 
differ in not being able to sustain 
themselves during disuse and after 
superannuation. It is well in this con- 
nection to recognize that neither do 
machines and plants carry themselves 
during periods of idleness. The man- 
ager, acting as the agent of the con- 
sumers, maintains them. ‘The con- 
sumers themselves, in the last analy- 
sis, carry the burden in their absti- 
nence. This is as it should be. If 
consumers choose to delay their con- 
sumption it must be for some equiva- 
lent good; abstinence is the alterna- 
tive they choose to make possible 
some greater present or future satis- 
faction. For this delay of consump- 
tion, piling up carrying charges on 
plant and product, there must be some 
equivalent. The equivalent is this ex- 
tra cost of waiting added to the prod- 
uct as and when it is consumed. If 
this cost makes the price prohibitive 
the enterprise must cease or curtail 
output to a point at which its uncon- 
sumed latent production can be writ- 
ten off in higher prices upon the di- 
minished supply in that field. 

The worker as a store of produc- 
tion lacks this protection because his 


business plant is confined within him- 
self; he has no adequate reserves. 
Still, he may have some reserve as a 
manager. The worker may demand 
his maintenance during unemployment 
and old age. This assured sustenance 
the slave had because nothing pre- 
vented his being regarded as a store 
of production to be exhausted. No 
scientific measurement of the right 
rate of output was used. The slave’s 
physical resources being constantly re- 
newable up to a certain point led to 
the obscuring of this law of wasting 
assets, as it has been clearly set forth 
in machine operation. Workers do 
not mean to surrender their liberty 
for this guarantee of maintenance. 
The worker wishes to preserve mo- 
bility, and this creates difficulties. He 
could be a transferable charge with 
interims of idleness assessable upon 
the employer in whose employ the 
idleness is precipitated. Administra- 
tion difficulties can be seen readily, 
but it is the principle we are consid- 
ering. 

The case of superannuation is not 
so clear. The worker is apt to be im- 
provident and so dependent in old 
age. This is sometimes cited as a 
rebuke upon employers. But em- 
ployers point out in self-defense that 
they have really paid the worker a 
double rate; that they have in effect 
amortized the worker on the analogy 
of a wasting asset. Part of the work- 
er’s wage should go, they say, towards 
upkeep and the rest for depreciation. 
Out of this allowance for deprecia- 
tion must accumulate the fund for old 
age. If the worker by his incompe- 
tence can not make this reservation 
he may hand this managerial function 
over to his employer. 
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The employer may discharge this 
function in the form of an industrial 
pension or annuity. If no deductions 
are made from the employee’s pay en- 
velope it must be made in his rate of 
wages. If neither is done, then the 
employer is assessing it upon the pub- 
lic in higher prices, and the workers 
themselves as consumers do in effect 
make a pro rata contribution. The 
employer, to be assured of an ade- 
quate fund, must set aside reserves 
in accord with sound actuarial prac- 
tice, just as he should do for plant de- 
preciation. 

This provision for superannuation, 
whether carried out by the employer 
as manager or by the worker as his 
own manager, will leave the worker 
only his sustenance wage. It must 
follow by the inexorable action of our 
system of equitable exchange as the 


necessary and inevitable completion 
of every transaction, that there can 
be no more withheld by the worker as 
a “profit” in his personal plant than 
there can be for the employer from 
his industrial plant. 

Here, then, we are come to the 


final dilemma in labor’s status. He 
can not consistently hold out any more 
than can the employer; as a matter 
of fact, it is equally futile in the ulti- 
mate effect. We may attempt an es- 
cape from this dilemma by pointing 
out that there are a variety of in- 
comes for workers at the same level 
of skill and effort; that some getting 
more and others less provides a proof 
that workers are paid more than a 
sustenance return. These apparently 
unearned increments are sometimes, 
from their analogy to unearned in- 
crements in appreciated real estate 
due to adjacent improvements, 
“quasi-rent.”” But if such is the case 


it is the effect of such imperfections 
or accidents of fortune as are inevita- 
ble in any complicated plan involving 
a great number of individuals. 

The mere spread in worker’s in- 
come is, however, no prima facie 
proof of unequal remuneration. 
When we so assume, it is an inde- 
fensible assumption. They may be 
the effect of varying levels of skill. 
Some of these skills become in a way 
monopolies. But they are not privi- 
leges; they have a cost value based on 
apprenticeship, effort, and practice 
over a long period. This cost is in a 
sense an investment; it is a store of 
goods as truly as are the professional 
equipments of the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the teacher. They are not, how- 
ever, in themselves the capital. The 
worker or professional man are prone 
to talk about a return on their invest- 
ment in these skills as though they 
were not wasting assets. The doctor 
who says that his income of $10,000 
a year represents an investment at 
§ per cent return on equivalent to 
$200,000 is making a grave mistake. 
If he can expect this income for a 
period of twenty years he is right, but 
if he has an expectancy of only ten 
years his capital on a cost basis is only 
half his estimate. 

This is no idle distinction. If a 
man’s skill is incorporated with the 
other personal assets within himself 
to constitute his plant capital, then the 
total cost must be written off in his re- 
turn, i. e., in his exchange with his 
employer. Obviously the standard of 
living which he must have to induce 
him to acquire this skill and maintain 
it also enters the cost, either as depre- 
ciation or maintenance of the per- 
sonal plant he embodies, together 
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with the maintenance of his successive 
environments. 

It is true that he may sacrifice pres- 
ent comfort and pride, and live at a 
lower station, saving up his skimpings 
to enlarge his plant. But while as an 
individual he may do this for a time, 
or even as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, successfully, for a lifetime, 
the whole group of workers at that 
level can not do it. If they start to 
skimp, the employer can cut the rate; 
he can, if there be a surplus of labor 
at this level of skill, continue to cut 
wages by selecting the hardiest skimp- 
ers who will work at the narrower 
margins, and so, by the competition 
among the workers of the group, de- 
press wages to the level selected, dis- 
sipating the differential thus lost to 
these marginal workers to his own in- 
come, or to all consumers in a low- 


ered price. 

The only way out for the worker 
individually, then, is to increase his 
capital, to improve his skill, to achieve 
some monopoly whereby he can com- 


mand a larger return. He may rise 
like another Douglas from the shoe- 
maker’s last to the top of a great 
corporation. Rising from lowly ori- 
gins is not “the bunk” by any means. 
The opportunity is there, free to all 
who can satisfy it. Unfortunately, 
poverty and capacity do not dwell to- 
gether. There is a vicious circle in 
which the lowly laborer treads his 
daily rounds. The gap is great but 
not impossible; heroic adventurers by 
heroic sacrifices or by forces which, 
being obscure, seem miraculous, 
bridge it. 

But what of obsolescence? Is not 
that the great curse the industrial or- 
der has laid on the worker? Well, 


it has laid it on the employer, too. It 


is his constant nightmare. His en- 
terprise moves precariously from day 
to day under the shadow of this men- 
ace. Tomorrow he may find his 
plant, his very capital, wiped out by 
some new invention in the hands of 
his competitor. There is no choice— 
the competitive principle of our very 
existence forces him to follow suit, 
to battle to the finish for his share of 
the trade. 

On first sight it might seem that a 
like impairment of capital might 
prove even more tragic for the worker 
as manager. But consider. The 
worker is mobile to a degree the em- 
ployer’s plant is not. As a manager 
he has a more versatile, a more read- 
ily convertible plant, than has the em- 
ployer. The sacrifice of skill may 
not be so complete as to prevent a 
considerable salvage. On the other 
hand, he is not so facile in making the 
change; he lacks reserves of cash; he 
can not at once acquire the new skill 
required. Part of his plant, then, 
must be written off. Part of his capi- 
tal will have to be lost to him by wait- 
ing. These are fundamentally sound 
self-accounting adjustments which 
workers as managers should make if 
they were wise. 

Thus far we have spoken of work- 
ers as individuals—small proprietary 
owners, we might say. What benefit 
could a worker group expect from im- 
provement of management of indus- 
trial plants? Could the less compe- 
tent be raised any higher than their 
more competent fellows; would their 
chances to rise in the scale be any 
better? We can not see that it is. 
The entire group may be raised, but 
at the expense of some other group. 
If we assume that this other group 
were the highest or executive group 
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(which is not a probable contingency) 
we should then have a leveling out— 
an averaging. Yet, how could this 
leveling out be effected without doing 
executives of higher capacity an in- 
justice? Here we should have a real 
differential of merit ignored and de- 
pressed. Are we to assume that 
skilled executives are any more ready 
to surrender their capital than are 
skilled workers? We doubt it. If 
we wish to talk of justice in the in- 
dustrial order it must be equal justice 
to all. To strike down a highly paid 
manager because the cost of his indi- 
vidual plant—from cost or scarcity 
or high productivity—is higher than 
that of men with inferior capacity, 
seems unfair and self-destructive. 

To insist that 4 is personally a bet- 
ter man than B is merely to ignore the 
internal necessity of things. B, stand- 
ing isolated (we shall assume for the 
illustration), were it possible to so 
isolate him, may be better (in what 
term we can not imagine except in 
those of his actual situation) than 4. 
But 4, plus his combination of cir- 
cumstances—birth, or priority, or 
friendship, or political pull, or being 
on the spot at the right time, or what 
not—is superior to B with his layout. 
If this were not so, B would be in 4’s 
position. 

The dispersion around the average 
is, then, the effect of the variety of 
capacities in men. The entire struc- 
ture may be raised or lowered within 
the limits of our natural resources. 

Workers as groups, it will then ap- 
pear, can do what most workers as 
individuals cannot. Groups may be 
actually advanced, but at the expense 
of other groups. It is futile to at- 
tempt to do this by violence, or by 
artifice, or in a mode society can not 


maintain, because control would, as 
soon as released, gravitate back to ca- 
pacity. Group betterment may be ac- 
complished by natural means. Work- 
ers may combine their power as do 
industrial combines and marketing 
pools. If they can effect a monopoly 
they can command, by their effective 
higher price over Land and Capital, 
a commensurate share of the product. 
But it is well to bear in mind that so 
vast a combine would have to include 
the great bulk of consumers and so in 
the end organized labor could be sedu- 
lously rifling its one pocket to fill 
its other. 

It cannot be denied that levelings 
are possible and, depending on what 
we have in mind, even useful. But 
complete leveling does not seem de- 
sirable or possible. With the depres- 
sion of upper levels to median ones, 
there would be found a smaller and 
smaller increment of leveling. The 
depression about the average can be 
narrowed, but the total of individual 
deviations cannot be wiped out in a 
world of change. 

In this lies our hope—in these dis- 
persions. They are the reservoir of 
the struggle for betterment: the mil- 
lions and millions of individual strug- 
gles which summate into what means 
the maximum satisfaction of the 
greatest possible number. In this 
struggle workers have as much op- 
portunity as their capacity for man- 
agement can command. ee 

None the less, workers looking 
upon their own circumstances can not 
but feel that their hardships and dif- 
ficulties are in some measure the ef- 
fect of an injustice somewhere. They 
can say with good effect—“we stand 
ready to produce in a world of scarc- 
ity; why is our offer rejected?” From 
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a social viewpoint something is not as 
it should be. But that something is 
not the contrivance of a malicious 
purpose, it is not the effect of an evil 
conspiracy, it has not been cunningly 
contrived by astute industrial tyrants. 

The causes must be sought in that 
maladjustment arising from the lack 
of provision to create a body and 
technique of consumer credit analo- 
gous to our well-established producer 
credit. Savers do not entrust their 
savings to manufacturers for the in- 
crease of capital goods because they 
desire more plants, more machines, 
more tools. They do so because it 
yields them the largest recompense 
commensurate with minimum hazard. 
The appearance of profit as the con- 
sequence of the activity of capital 
goods confirms savers as investors in 
their practice. The size and the im- 
pressive permanence of manuufactur- 
ing establishments confirms this sense 
of safety and invites continued invest- 
ment. 

This preoccupation with the 
“profits” of production has until quite 
lately crowded consumer claims out 
of the picture. Lately, however, we 
have entered a new and exciting phase 
of the evolution of credit as the logi- 
cal substitute for money. We reter 
to “installment buying.” 

Installment buying as one form of 
consumer credit promises to offer the 
long-needed counterpart for capital 
or producer credit. Consumption 
credit is an extension to workers, as 
consumers, the freedom to offer in an 
exchange for credit that consumption 
of goods enjoyed in the past by cap- 
italist producers. Ford, when he in- 
sisted that workers be paid in propor- 
tion to their power to consume intelli- 
gently, had an inkling of the funda- 


mental justification of cogsumer 
credit. Here at last we have put into 
the hands of the worker the power to 
make of: his offer of productive ca- 
pacity an effective demand on con- 
sumption goods. Thus workers can 
initiate continued employment for 
themselves and break the vicious cir- 
cle of savings delayed in its major 
circulation through diversion into 
capital goods investment. 

It is the failure to see in consumer 
credit this self-controlled compe- 
tency, that accounts for the wide- 
spread outcry against installment buy- 
ing. It is being attacked as a per- 
version of credit, as a pyramiding of 
obligations, as a fallacious escape 
from settling up debts. It is of 
course, except in minor and individual 
instances, nothing of the kind. Those 
who are thus exercised about the fu- 
ture proceed from the very naive as- 
sumption that the fund of consump- 
tion goods remains static, that there 
is only as much goods to go round as 
cash can command. To think so is 
entirely to miss the nature and pur- 
pose of our whole industrial order. 
Such persons have entirely missed the 
origin and justification for the 
“division of labor” out of which this 
order has sprung. 

All the vast paraphernalia of mod- 
ern industry, commerce and finance 
owes it inception and continued ac- 
ceptance to the degree with which it 
has facilitated the equality of ex- 
change—an exchange starting from 
its rudest beginning in a barter econ- 
omy. It is the conception of profits 
that has predisposed investors to capi- 
tal goods security. Consumption 
credit does not seem to offer this same 
security to investors. It hardly could 
have been expected, therefore, that 
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investment enterprise should ever 
have concerned itself with consumer 
credit as an attractive field. 

It has been rather the insistence of 
surplus merchandise stocks beating 
upon market thresholds that has 
brought on this installment-selling de- 
velopment. Merchandisers seeking 
outlets merely extended the field of 
consumer credit to empty their 
shelves. In doing so many have as- 
sumed that they were taking on a 
considerable risk. Their pious hope 
has been that the losses from this 
credit hazard should fall short of 
what seemed to be inevitable losses 
from unabsorbed surpluses of mer- 
chandise. Incidentally the discovery 
has been made that as a credit device 
the ten-pay plan (as an example) pro- 
vides in many respects a better device 
than is found in customary informal 
It has been found 


credit procedure. 
that the actual credit period was be- 
ing decreased and that the discipline 
of fixed periodic payments is having a 
wholesome effect. 

But the real significance of what 
has been happening has not yet been 


generally understood. It has been 
hard to distinguish between a system 
of demands on consumption redeemed 
out of the resultant production, and 
this older and more loose concept of 
credit as an accommodation. This 
confusion arises from the failure to 
see the analogy between the consum- 
er’s capital as a worker and the pro- 
ducer’s capital in his plant, which we 
have already described. 

On every side one hears reference 
to mortgaging future incomes. But 
we are also to consider the constant 
present redemption of these future 
pledges by anticipated future produc- 
tion as moved forward into the pres- 


ent. We can not do one without the 
other. That we are now supplying 
these pledges out of current stock— 
stock which otherwise were surplus 
stock—does not essentially alter the 
case. For it is this surplus—not re- 
turnable to the worker in wages, be- 
cause it must be applied in the wages 
of management and the cost on the 
capital tied up in the product, that has 
caused by its retarded circulation the 
dislocations—the misconnection—be- 
tween current consumption and cur- 
rent production. If the satisfaction 
of installment consumption is made 
out of such surpluses, then there is an 
actual mortgage on the future; but no 
more so than when capital goods is 
tied up in the plant is a mortgage on 
the future. In both cases the pur- 
chase is financed out of savings—by 
the transfer of consumption through 
savings and lendings. The worker 
can pay his obligations as the release 
of stored-up production in the plant 
is accelerated by his application of 
consumer credit. Thus there is no 
valid obstacle to a continuing and 
even increasing consumption, other 
than satiety, on the part of this new 
class of producer-consumers. 


It will be objected that production- 
goods workers have already received 
in advance their return on the plant 
through the wages paid out of build- 
ing construction and machine con- 
struction workers, and that it is these 
incomes all taken together which are 
the equivalent of what is being de- 
layed in its circuit to consumption- 
goods workers. This is probably so. 
This production-goods labor is a part 
of the goods which the savers as lend- 
ers have abstained, for the period of 
their loan, from consuming. It is, 
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however, the contribution of work- 
ers to the product which consumer 
credit is designed to make current 
available. From this it will be seen 
that consumption credit obligations 
must be redeemed out of the wage 
payments for the production of the 
goods thus consumed. There can be 
no holding outside of production cost 
any so-called “profit” under such an 
economy. When the worker fails to 
meet his obligations under an install- 
ment purchase it must mean, assum- 
ing no open theft or malpractice, that 
he has not been given the opportunity 
to pay in production, or that his con- 
tribution in production (evidenced by 
the very existence of the goods) has 
not been credited to him. Industry 
or commerce then must make a forced 
payment to the worker to the ex- 
tent of his defalcation. True, the 


penalty will fall in the first instance 
upon the producer or merchant, or 
their agent who has lost the saving 
extended as consumer credit to the de- 


faulter. Ultimately it will be pro- 
rated in additions to prices, or reduc- 
tions of wages to the whole consum- 
ing public. 

To the extent that consumer credit 
becomes a device for postponing this 
equitable exchange of consumption 
goods for productive performance, it 
will become a menace. But the men- 
ace will be as much directed against 
the organized attempt of enterprisers 
to hold out on the exchange as against 
dead-beat consumers. But if con- 
sumer credit is regarded as a means 
of providing workers, as consumers, 
with a device for cashing in on their 
effective personal plants, it will be a 
definite step toward breaking up the 
impassé into which the domination of 


producer psychology has brought us. 

This does not mean that there are 
not very grave dangers in this new 
device of installment selling, new only 
in its recognition of a validity of con- 
sumer credit in the same sense as pro- 
ducer credit. But its dangers are no 
more nor any different from those of 
the consumer credit already in use. 
The installment device has, however, 
the advantage of an orderly set-up of 
credit. It budgets the wage earner’s 
income; it does more, it budgets his 
potential income and promises to re- 
alize it through the additional em- 
ployment which the consumption of 
installment goods entails upon pro- 
duction. 

Obviously a man has no right to 
consume more than he produces. 
Merchandisers who sell with no at- 
tention to the buyer’s capacity to pro- 
duce are merely donating somebody’s 
else’s share, frequently his own, as 
the risk-taking lender. 

It may be said that in all this there 
is nothing new; that installment 
credit differs from other credit only 
in the organization of its administra- 
tion. They are, indeed, the same in 
their financial import and behavior. 
But in their economic significance 
there is a wide difference. Ordinary 
credit assumes a static store of goods 
on which the buyer draws by a draft 
on his future income. And since no 
thought seems to be given as to 
whence comes this future income, be- 
yond the highly uncritical assumption 
that it will come out of savings some- 
how, we assume a real risk; we have 
the buyer’s unsecured pledge in ex- 
change for real value. But install- 
ment credit, or any other form of 
well-organized consumer credit, aided 
and abetted by merchandisers, finance 
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corporations, and bankers, is becom- 
ing legitimatized into a real medium 
of exchange. 

Once everybody is strong enough 
to “pass on the sack” until the circle 
shall have been completed, it will be 
found that workers, as managers of 
their personal production plants, can 
put their whole output on the market 
in a continuous exchange for con- 
sumption goods through wise uses of 
consumption credit. This does not, 
it should be borne in mind, enable the 
consumption of more than exists. 
There are limits of natural resources 


which as yet we know no way to 
transcend. So long as these natural 
limits remain we shall continue to live 
in a world of scarcity; in a world, 
therefore, of struggle and of inequal- 
ity of satisfactions. Statistical science 
and a greater knowledge of our re- 
sources and the better ways of access 
to them will ameliorate these irre- 
movable incapacities. In this enlarge- 
ment of knowledge, and of the power 
to command one’s worth, the worker 
should be alert to secure his utmost 
share. 


FARM-WIFE 


She never climbed a mountain, 

She never heard the sea, 

But always watched a winding road 
That wandered aimlessly 

Among unshaded meadows— 

A farm, a pasture rife 

With black-eyed Susans, level fields 
Comprised her little life. 


She never longed to travel, 

She felt no urge to search, 

Her longest journey the five miles 

On Sundays to the church; 

Yet, to her quiet dwelling, 

In singing, sighing flow, 

Came love and parting, birth and death, 
And all that women know. 


Joun HANLON. 





CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN CONVENTION 


CEepric LonG 


Executive Secretary, The Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 


ARLY in November the Bi-en- 
nial Convention of the Consum- 
ers’ Cooperatives in the United 

States took place in Minneapolis un- 
der the auspices of The Cooperative 
League. Unfortunately, the cooper- 


atives of this country are not yet as 
well federated as the labor unions. 
Whereas the vast majority of the la- 
bor organizations are directly united 
in the American Federation of La- 
bor, the majority of our cooperatives 


are still isolated and “independent.” 
Of more than 2,000 of these organi- 
zations which we count for the whole 
country, only 176 are active members 
of The Cooperative League. 

However, the situation is improv- 
ing every year and at Minneapolis 
132 of these affiliated societies were 
represented by delegates. Coopera- 
tives from the Pacific Coast, as well 
as from New England and from the 
South, sent delegates. Labor organi- 
zations and liberal societies of vari- 
ous kinds had fraternal delegates 
present and three of the leading co- 
operators from Canada took an ac- 
tive part in the deliberations. 

The Fifth Congress of The Co- 
operative League took place in the 
auditorium of the well-known Frank- 
lin Cooperative Creamery Associa- 
tion, largest and best known of all 
our city cooperatives. This Associa- 


tion has done a business of almost 
four million dollars in 1926 and easily 
leads all other milk companies in the 
Twin Cities. The delegates were 
handsomely entertained by the Min- 
neapolis cooperators. 

The routine details of the Con- 
gress would scarcely interest the aver- 
age reader. A few of the outstand- 
ing events of the Congress are worth 
recording. 

The customary disagreements be- 
tween the communist element in the 
cooperative movement and the con- 
servative element was in evidence. 
As the left-wing cooperators have 
their stronghold in Northern Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, they 
were very well represented and con- 
trolled nearly half of the votes. In 
fact, with the aid of the few scattered 
non-communist votes which can al- 
ways be counted upon for support in 
any emergency, they were able to pro- 
cure a majority in one or two in- 
stances. Their customary resolution 
of a political nature threatened genu- 
ine trouble until they finally withdrew 
it in the interests of harmony. The 
cooperative movement in this coun- 
try, in spite of these recurring dis- 
agreements between the two factions, 
still counts itself fortunate in main- 
taining a real cooperative unity. 

A spirited discussion followed the 
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presentation of speeches on the “‘Re- 
lationship of the cooperative move- 
ment to organized labor” by George 
Halonen of Superior and A. A. Sieg- 
ler of Duluth; and a resolution was 
finally adopted declaring that the co- 
operative movement is part of the 
working class movement. An equally 
interesting, though less exciting dis- 
cussion was started by A. E. Cotterill, 
vice-president of the Farmers’ Union 
of Iowa and Albert S. Goss, master 
of the Washington State Grange, 
when they spoke on the “Relation of 
cooperative marketing to the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement.” 


The resolution finally adopted de- 
clared the ultimate interests of the 
two wings of the cooperative move- 
ment identical. 


Dr. Warbasse, who had just re- 


turned from the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the International 
Cooperative Alliance at Hamburg, 
brought a report of the activities of 
the International Cooperative Move- 
ment which in this Alliance now finds 
a genuine unity of 50 million cooper- 
ators from 36 countries. Leaders of 
the cooperative movement every- 
where have reason to be proud of the 
fact that there is as yet no significant 
rift or division between large sections 
of cooperators in the world move- 
ment. It is true that the Fascist gov- 
ernment of Italy has virtually de- 
stroyed cooperation in that country 
and has placed government agents in 
control of the societies which remain, 
with the result that the Italian move- 
ment is no longer represented in the 
Alliance except by a few individuals 
still loyal to the ancient ideals of co- 
operative freedom. The powerful 


Russian cooperatives are ably repre- 
resented in the Alliance by several 
delegates who, though they are 
frankly communistic, are, neverthe- 
less, on friendly terms with most of 
their fellow members and the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The subject,—‘‘Cooperative _in- 
surance,” was presented to the dele- 
gates by Milo Reno, president of the 
Iowa Farmer’s Union, and by E. E. 
Branch, president of the New Era 
Life Association. From the discus- 
sion which followed, a resolution. was 
finally evolved and passed calling 
unanimously for the creation of a 
permanent committee on insurance to 
study the entire subject and make 
recommendations to the League. 
The session on Cooperative Banking 
developed into a debate between Roy 
F. Bergengren, secretary of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Extension Bu- 
reau, and some of his fellow enthusi- 
asts on the one hand, and Eskel 
Ronn, manager of the Cooperative 
Central Exchange, and a few of his 
followers on the other. The major- 
ity of the delegates evidently were 
heartily in favor of the extension of 
credit unions throughout the country, 
believing that these genuinely coop- 
erative credit institutions are not only 
promoters of thrift among the work- 
ers and farmers, but also are the best 
training schools possible for the de- 
velopment of future leaders for large 
cooperative banks. 

Considerable attention was given 
to the cooperative schools for the 
training of managers, bookkeepers, 
and other employees of cooperative 
societies; and a permanent committee 
was elected to correlate the work of 
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these training schools in the various 
districts and to work out plans for a 
national cooperative correspondence 
school. Another national committee 
was elected to work out plans for 
uniform systems of accounting and 
auditing for the movement. 
Cooperation differs from trade 
unionism in this: that whereas the 
latter is subdivided according to the 
crafts or industries in which its mem- 
bers are engaged, the former is sub- 
divided geographically. The Coop- 
erative League, as a national organi- 
zation does much of its best work 
through its local or territorial district 
leagues, and considerable attention 
was given to the work of these dis- 
trict leagues at the Congress. The 


strongest and most advanced is the 
Northern States League having a 
membership of 90 cooperative socie- 


ties which count an individual mem- 
bership of 51,000 persons. The 
Eastern States League covering New 
England, New York and New Jersey, 
is yet scarcely a year old and has a 
membership of only 14 societies or 
9,300 individuals. The Central 
States League covers Illinois only, 
but at the Congress, the Ohio socie- 
ties were advised to unite with the 
Central States League until they were 
able to support an Ohio district fed- 
eration of their own. 

The organized farmers and the 
labor movement are well represented 
on the new Board of Directors of the 
League. John H. Walker, of Illi- 
nois; L. J. Salch, of the same state, 


and James H. Maurer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, are all directors who represent 
the point of view of organized labor. 
Albert S. Goss, of Seattle, and L. S. 
Herron, editor of the Nebraska 
Union Farmer are the spokesmen 
for agriculture who serve on the 
Board. Dr. J. P. Warbasse is again 
elected president; Harold I. Nordby, 
president of the Franklin Creamery 
Association, vice-president; Cedric 
Long, executive secretary; and Mary 
E. Arnold, manager of the Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative Services of New 
York City, treasurer. 

The delegates and visitors took 
great interest in the exhibition of 
hundreds of propaganda and educa- 
tional posters from the cooperative 
movements of all the European coun- 
tries and even from far off Japan, 
which were to be seen during the 
Congress sessions. 

Among the many events offered 
by the entertainment committee was 
a banquet attended by more than 500 
people at the close of the first day’s 
business. Music on two occasions 
by the excellent male chorus made up 
of employees of the Franklin Cream- 
ery and a concert by the Franklin 
Band on Saturday night at the close 
of the Congress were provided. The 
Franklin Band, like the chorus, is 
composed entirely of employees of 
the Franklin Association. Trips 
about the city in sight-seeing busses 
and other forms of recreation were 
provided for visitors to the Congress. 





THE SAVINGS OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Dr. Amy Hewes 


Bryn Mawr Summer School 


AN young women in industry, 
( in the hey-day of their earning 


capacity, save at a rate high 
enough to enable them to look for- 
ward to the years to come without 
harassing anxiety? If they can they 
are more fortunate than the average 
in the great army of workers, includ- 
ing old and young men with the ex- 
penses of growing families. 

All the recent studies of savings 
make it perfectly clear that the small 
sums which the majority of workers 
have been able to accumulate are all 
too inadequate to protect them against 
the risks they face; the risk of ac- 
cident, risk of the loss of health, risk 
of the loss of earning power with old 
age, and the ever-present risk of the 
loss of the job itself. But this mass 
of evidence has averaged workers in 
such different industrial situations that 
it-need not be taken to indicate the 
chances of young women workers to 
provide for themselves adequately if 
they make a virtue of thrift. 

A group of students in economics 
in the Bryn Mawr Summer School in 
1926 decided that they wished to 
know more than they already did 
about their actual economic position 
and particularly what they had ac- 
complished as a group by the savings 
and insurance and other forms of in- 
vestment they had been able to make. 
They secured the cooperation of all 
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the students in the school, 102 in 
number, who agreed to make their 
individual experiences available for 
the group study. Accordingly a brief 
schedule was printed and information 
gathered about the workers’ occupa- 
tions, regularity of employment, and 
saving accomplishments. 


The Group Studied 


The group studied might be de- 
scribed as a cross section of women in 
industry in the United States. The 
students of the school had come from 
the east and west, from the north and 
from the south. They were still 
young, more than half of them under 
twenty-five, with ages ranging from 
nineteen to forty-one. They repre- 
sented industries in eighteen states and 
Canada. The three industrial groups 
conspicuous for their size were the 
garment workers who numbered 
thirty-seven, the textile workers of 
whom there were fifteen, and thirteen 
milliners. The remainder were scat- 
tered in a large number of industries 
and included shoe, tobacco, and laun- 
dry workers, telephone operators and 
printers. Fifty-four, or a little over 
one-half, were native-born. The na- 
tive countries of the largest number 
of the foreign-born workers were 
Russia, Poland, Italy and England. 
Trade unionists and non-unionists 
each constituted about one-half of the 

















group. The full-time weekly wage 
rates ranged all the way from less 
than fifteen dollars to sixty dollars a 
week, but less than half earned at a 
rate of twenty-five dollars or more. 
Many of the workers reported unem- 
ployment and short-time work over 
long periods. Nearly a quarter of 
them (23) reported less than twenty- 
six weeks of full-time work in the year 
ending June 1, 1926. 


The Savings Bank Accounts 


The opening of a savings account 
is usually the first step taken by a 
worker who has begun to plan for old 
age or to regard the loss of earning 
power from any cause a possibility 
for herself. Some accounts which 
may have been started as “hope 
chests” are later looked upon as the 
store for the rainy day. Many which 
were opened with the resolve not to 
touch them until a real emergency 
came have been of necessity drawn 
upon to pay current expenses. 

Only about half (53) of the group 
studied had savings accounts in the 
summer of 1926. (See TableI.) A 
fifth (21) had never opened an ac- 
count, and more than a quarter (28) 
who had at some former time had 
savings accounts had since drawn 
everything out and closed the account. 
Doubtless the disappearance of some 
of these was the direct result of the 
failure to establish any kind of dis- 
cipline or habit of thrift. There is 
certainly not in the United States any 
generally accepted tradition such as 
that which forces every French 
worker to save systematically and 
with almost religious fidelity from 
even the smallest earnings. The his- 
tories of some of the workers in this 
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group, however, contained the stories 
of emergencies so stern as to compel 
the sweeping away of every resource 
possessed. The majority of the sav- 
ings accounts (33 out of 53) had 
been drawn upon during the preced- 
ing year for current expenses. Only 
the larger accounts were left rel- 
atively undisturbed for emergencies. 
More than half of the whole number 
were less than five years old. 

The accumulations of those who 
had savings were for the most part 
very small. About two-fifths of them 
were under $100. There were only 
seven accounts of more than $500. 
Certainly the resources of these 
women workers were poorer than 
those of the great mass of wage earn- 
ers in the country, whose accounts av- 
erage, according to Abraham Epstein, 
about $295 each.* The workers 
with higher wage rates seemed no 
more able to save than those with 
lower ones. The small accounts were 
almost evenly distributed among the 
different wage groups, in proportion 
to the number of workers. (See 
Table I.) 

This lack of relation between the 
size of the savings accounts and wages 
is not surprising when other factors 
affecting the ability to save are taken 
into account. Many workers shared 
their earnings with their families and 
doing so may have made saving al- 
most impossible in a number of cases, 
even where earnings were high. It 
must be remembered that the wages 
reported were full-time weekly wage 
rates and that irregularity of employ- 
ment often means that a high rate 


yields only a small annual income. 


*Abraham Epstein, Facing old age, 1922, p. 
144. 
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Finally, the fact that not even work- workers who had been in industry 
ers in the higher wage groups were five years and less than ten were main- 
able to save in any marked degree sug- taining accounts. (See Table II.) 
gests that the level of wages was not The pressure of day-to-day wants 
high enough to enable the worker to of other members of the family as 
maintain a satisfactory standard of well as the workers’ own needs made 
living and at the same time afford a_ it difficult in many cases to maintain 
surplus from which to lay by for the or to expand the savings account. 
future. Two-thirds of the workers (66) 
In general it was true that the made regular contributions to the sup- 
workers who had been in industry for port of others, and four of these had 
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Wages and Amount of Savings 
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a longer period of time were the ones_ the burden of the entire support of 
most likely to be found in possession another person or persons. The 
of savings accounts. For instance, of problem of meeting expenses from 
the thirteen workers who had been in week to week was often so pressing 
industry less than five years, four, or that the needs of the future could re- 
about a third, had savings accounts, ceive no attention. In general, how- 
while about half of the fifty-three ever, the size of the savings accounts 



















TABLE II 


Years in Industry and Amount of Savings 
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of the workers without dependents 
showed no favorable contrast to those 
of workers with them. The workers 
without dependents were found in no 


in number) were favorites, sickness 
and accident insurance offered by the 
employing company, trade union ben- 
efits, and insurance secured by trade 
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Dependents and Amount of Savings 


Amount of savings 
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Less than $100 
and less than 
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Workers with 
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Total 


No Complete Partial - 
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35 4 63 
2 32 
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‘ 
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larger proportions among the holders 
of the larger accounts. (See Table 
III.) 

Saving habits and accomplishments 
were not conspicuously different 
among the union and non-union mem- 
bers. About half of each group had 
savings accounts which were distrib- 
uted in about the same way among 
the accounts of different size. (See 
Table IV.) 


union agreement. In addition, prac- 
tically all of the workers lived in 
states and worked at occupations 
which gave them the protection of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

Less than half of the group (46) 
carried some form of commercial in- 
surance. This appeared to have little 
relation to the earning capacity of the 
workers; -the holders included both 





TABLE IV 


Union Membership and Amount of Savings 


Amount of savings 


e 
than $100 
and less than $200 
and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
and over 


Workers 
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With Without - 
union union 
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22 27 
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Total 
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About three-quarters of the wWork- 
ers (76) had the advantage of some 
form of insurance. These varied 
greatly in cost to the worker and in 
the amount of benefit afforded. They 
included the more ordinary forms of 
commercial insurance, where the short 
and long term endowment policies (35 


the high and the low rate workers. 
To some extent, commercial insurance 
may have taken the place of savings 
accounts, for of this group only 
twenty-eight workers had savings ac- 
counts, and these, as already indicated, 
generally ran small. The endowment 
policies ranged from $200 to $2,000, 
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with premiums from $10 to $70 a 
year. 

The employing company insurance 
mainly provided for sickness and ac- 
cident but included two old age pen- 
sions both of which were noncontribu- 
tory for the worker. One of these 
required twenty-five years of service 
and the attainment of sixty years of 
age. The fraternal insurance (10 
instances) all applied to sickness. 

About a quarter of the students 
(27) were members of trade unions 
which provided insurance, chiefly for 
sickness and accident, the cost of 
which was usually included in the 
union dues. There were three in- 
stances where the workers were el- 
igible for out-of-work benefits paid by 
the union and four of unemployment 
insurance secured through trade union 
agreement. 


Other Security 


Investments made by the workers 
in real and personal property and in 
securities were less usual provisions 
for future needs than savings bank 
accounts and insurance and they 
usually represented a far less adequate 
protection. 

About a third of the workers (34) 
possessed property or investment se- 
curities of some sort. Liberty bonds 
and other securities were owned by 
slightly more than a tenth (13) of 
the group, but only five of these had 
holdings which amounted to $500 or 
more. All but one of these workers 
had savings accounts as well and most 
of them were among the larger de- 
positors. The investors were, for the 
most part, workers with the longest 
industrial experience. The propor- 


tion of those who had been in indus- 
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try ten years or over was larger in 
this group than in the whole body of 
workers, but the highest and lowest 
wage groups were both represented 
here. Six workers belong to build- 
ing and loan associations and held 
shares ranging in amount from $100 
to $1,000. Four workers were part 
owners of houses and one owned a 
house in full. About a fifth (21) 
claimed other property valued at more 
than $100, but it is probable that the 
majority of these holdings would net 
the workers very little. Furniture 
was the item most frequently reported. 


Estimate of Total Security 


It is difficult to estimate total se- 
curity of the workers in the different 
groups represented. The fact that 
nearly two-thirds of them possessed 
more than one kind of security might 
lead to the conclusion that these work- 
ers were conspicuously better off, but 
in so many cases the value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of security combined was 
so small that the total was of little 
real significance. About a third had 
only one form of security and more 
than a tenth claimed no provision at 


all. The actual grouping from this 
point of view was as follows: 

Number 
| of 

Security Workers 
I ote 13 
Non-commercial insurance only ~--.-- 13 
Savings accounts only .........____-- II 
Commercial insurance only ~--.--.--- 4 
a ea I 
Combinations of above ~--------__._- 60 
102 


Conclusion 


The study made it clear that the 
future of the women workers consid- 
ered is one of great uncertainty. It 
is fair to presume that the future of 
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all women in industry is no less preca- 
rious. Indeed, it is probably a good 
deal more so since the group studied 
could scarcely have contained mar- 
ginal workers. It was composed of 
women who could somehow forego 
their earnings for two months in order 
to accept the summer school scholar- 
ship to enable them to study during 
that time. They were experienced 
workers, with intellectual and physical 
equipment considerably above that of 
the majority of women in industry. 
The inadequacy of individual sav- 
ings and insurance is not yet made up 
for in any way by social insurance. In 
the United States, except in the case 
of industrial accident and the small 
amount of occupational diseases cov- 


ered by workmen’s compensation 
laws, there is in existence no method 
of building up a security for the 
worker by any spreading of the cost. 
If the individual worker has not been 
able to make provision for herself, 
she may be cared for by efficient pub- 
lic or private relief agencies if dis- 
aster overtakes her, but she must for- 
feit her economic independence. 

The facts here set forth may lend 
additional emphasis to the grave need 
behind the workers’ insecurity, a need 
which should have first consideration 
in plans for individual investment, in 
every step of collective bargaining, 
and in the program for social insur- 
ance. 


LITERATURE 
BLacK MADONNA 


Not as the white nations 


know thee 


O Mother! 


But swarthy of cheek 
and full-lipped as the 
child races are. 


Yet thou art she, 
the Immaculate Maid, 
and none other. 


Crowned in the stable 
at Bethlehem, 
hailed of the star. 


See where they come, 


thy people, 


so humbly appealing. 


From the ancient lands 
where the olden faiths 


had birth. 


Tired dusky hands 
uplifted for thy 


healing. 


Pity them, Mother, 
the untaught 


of earth. 


ALBerT RICE, 
In Palms. 
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‘“. . . And now, I-a-d-i-e-s and 
g-e-n-t-l-e-m-e-n, every box of this 
marvelous remedy has produced an 
astounding cure. Its ingredients are 
assembled from the depths of dark- 
est jungles and foreign archipel- 
agoes! Something you have wished 
to use, but have never seen before! 
A positive soother of rheumatism, 
lumbago, headaches and cardiac dis- 
turbances. Absolutely harmless to 
man, woman, or child,—yet contain- 
ing the sum tota! of all the secret 
formulas of celebiated oriental mys- 
tics. 

“The regular price of this potion 
is one-dollah—a dollah that will save 
hundreds. But we don’t ask one- 
dollah,—not even a half of this 
amount. Our price to-night is only 
twenty-five cents for a full-sized pack- 
age of a world renowned medicine. 
The professah on my right will now 
pass up the aisle, distributing this 
great secret, wrested from the heart 
of nature. Who's next? Twenty- 
five cents, a quartah of a dollah.. .” 

Small, sleepy towns bestirred them- 
selves to the tune of the fakir of the 
eighties, whether his “spec-i-ality” 
was rattlesnake-oil or hair straight- 
ener. Annually, the medicine show 
took its stand in the prairie villages 
during the days of the granger agita- 
tion. The bait of “free” entertain- 


ment crowded the local “opery 
house” with hordes of buckwheats 
from the plains and hill-billies from 
the __ back-country. Red-vested, 
weighted down by an anchorous 
watch chain, overcoming the rural 
satellites with his glibness of tongue 
and ease of manner, the smooth-talk- 
ing cajoler pawned off his fake salves, 
soaps, and potions at a fancy figure. 
A forerunner of the modern adver- 
tiser, he created wants as well as 
named the price to be paid for the 


goods of satisfaction. 


II 


“  .  . Signing off, Station 
XYZ . . .,” which might be lo- 
cated “on the top of Percy Drake’s 
Hotel” (apologies to R. H. Little of 
The Chicago Tribune) or “out where 
the West begins,’ where plumbers 
refine their tactics from wrenching 
steel piping to adjusting the human 
spine. In fact, the exact station can 
be almost disregarded, for most of 
the entertainment which comes to us 
over the air is provided and paid for 
by radio advertisers. There are over 
five hundred principal broadcasting 
stations in the United States, of 
which one hundred and ninety-six are 
owned by manufacturers of equip- 
ment, thirty-nine by department 
stores, forty-one by publishers, 
eighty-five by educational institu- 
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tions, thirty-five by churches, and 
twelve each by governmental agen- 
cies and clubs. A mélange which 
transforms the new industry into a 
giant cornucopia pouring its fruits 
into the cash register! Whatever 
may cause the dollar signs to jump 
to the credit side of the ledger is the 
summum bonum. The ultimate test 
applied in considering any broadcast- 
ing program is, “Will it pay?” Not 
what the listeners wish to hear, but 
whether more tires, soap, perfumes, 
fountain pens, newspapers, tooth- 
paste, automobiles, receiving sets, 
agricultural implements—ad _ infin- 
itum—can be sold in any particular 
way determines the quality and fre- 
quency of the programs. Seventy per 
cent of all broadcasting stations are 
renting out their facilities for adver- 
tising purposes, and “selling time on 
the air” has become general. Truth 
to tell, the twentieth century has “‘in- 
dustrialized and refined” the tactics 
of the medicine fakir. 

Newspaper readers can pass over 
the advertisements as they please— 
the radio listener has no option. The 
frequent announcement of stations 
and reiteration of trade names and 
slogans must be listened to if the re- 
mainder of the program is to be en- 
joyed. Advertising specialists be- 
lieve that this constant repetition is 
more effective than a long drawn-out 
discourse on the merits of somebody’s 
barn paints. Listeners learn to think 
in terms of ‘“‘Goldtread Tires,” “Run- 
proof Sox,” “R. S. Trucks,” “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper,” or 
the products of any other organiza- 
tion which seized a wave-length in 
the early days of 1922. To-day this 
wave-length has a tremendous money 


value in itself, owing to the cessation 
of new assignments by the govern- 
ment—a policy of “the closed door.” 

Yes, Paprika, listening to the radio 
is the only “free” entertainment in 
America to-day! 


III 


Using function as a standard, the 
material broadcasted at present re- 
solves itself into five arbitrary classi- 
fications: Intelligence, in the old New 
England sense, including quantitative 
news such as football scores, market 
reports, and election returns; Educa- 
tion, as carried on by lowa, Ohio, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Columbia 
Universities, where courses are now 
offered via the air; Advertising, both 
direct and _ indirect—remembering 
that advertising may be politely 
termed a form of education; Propa- 


ganda, particularly typified by the 
programs emanating from Zion City 
and by the political speeches of the 
Right Wingers on “Yankee Doodle 
Economics” ; and finally, Amusement, 
the camel carrying the baggage. 
Every station can perform all of 


these functions. But any radio fan 
will shake his head dubiously if asked 
to distinguish, as has been done, be- 
tween the various types of material 
he can tune in on. The present 
hodge-podge invalidates any possi- 
bility of reorganizing broadcasting 
on the basis of a classification of sub- 
ject matter. 

Fully as important as the question 
of service to the consumer is the con- 
sideration of the cost of this service 
to those who render it. How the in- 
dustry can be supported without ad- 
vertising, how the attention of the 
public can be focused without amuse- 
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ment, are baffling problems indeed. 
To-day the means for the support of 
broadcasting, advertising, is com- 
promised with the rendering of other 
types of service; not at all unlike the 
plan used in making up the yearly 
almanac for Father John or Lydia 
Pinkham, where pages of informa- 
tion and jokes alternated with pages 
of testimonials and claims of merit. 


IV 


We are experiencing no lack of 
prophets to point out for us what 
seems to them the great “potent-i- 
a-l-i-ties” of radio. Perhaps there 
will be a day when the newer art will 
relegate the nationalizing influence of 
the Victrola and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to the dim, dull pages of 
the heroic past. Yet, even now, we 
can fairly agree that the new infant 
is an instrument of opinion and a 
purveyor of culture. 

In the meantime the traditional 
fiddling is going c The populace is 
awed into silenc hile available 
wave-lengths become the property of 
a few far-seeing enterprises. The 
need for income transforms these 
enterprises into advertising agencies, 
with the result that the number of 
listeners who “tune in” is a more im- 
portant consideration than the qual- 
ity of the program. Consumers will 
continue to endure a lot of bunkum 
because such stuff reaches the many 
in preference to the few. Managers 
of broadcasting enterprises will soon 
have sufficient data to be able to say 
that such-and-such a program will 
be listened to by twenty thousand 
automobile owners, forty thousand 
baby-carriage pushers, and seventy 
thousand anti-prohibitionists. De- 


mands for excellence from a few 
have no virtue when there is the alter- 
native of salability to the many. 

Radio broadcasting is America’s 
economic orphan. There can be no 
fruition of its constructive poten- 
tialities until it is “adopted,” either 
by the government or by our world 
of business, and fitted into the family 
of economic organization so as to 
have an independent means of sup- 
port. That broadcasting service is 
not an “economic good,” for which 
the consumer directly pays a price, is 
admitted. How the necessary funds 
could be obtained by any other 
method than the one now in vogue is 
not clear, although we could learn 
valuable lessons in this respect from 
England and Canada. Other com- 
plicated questions, such as the value 
of wave lengths, the policies of pro- 
gram control, the variation of types 
of control over stations from collec- 
tivism to complete private authority, 
serve to pyramid confusion. The 
problem is not one that will be solved 
overnight. 

However, two points stand out in 
the present situation. First, we have 
no_ well-thought-out comprehensive 
program in regard to the means and 
ends of broadcasting, and radio has 
not yet used its power for a construc- 
tive purpose. 

Secondly, in the attempt to fit into 
the present economic order, broad- 
casting has been carried on, largely 
of necessity, by the tradesman’s hope 
of profits. The brand of our bread 
covers each piece. Nothing floats 
through the air without earmarks, 
and the American people still see the 
show free and buy the medicine. 














AMERICAN INDUSTRY—TWO INTER- 
PRETATIONS 


WoopLigF THOMAS 


WO books, “The Secret of High 

Wages” and “The Tragedy of 

Waste,”’* dealing with Ameri- 
can industrial performance, efficiency, 
if you will, present different sides of 
the same pattern. One is even and 
harmonious, the other is rough and 
unbeautiful. What one sees appar- 
ently depends upon one’s viewpoint; 
Messrs. Austin and Lloyd come to 
us from Great Britain, and compare 
the quality of our industrial perform- 
ance with the less efficient—or, at 
any rate, the less effective—methods 
used by managers in their country; 
Mr. Chase takes us up in an airplane 
and points out our defects as he sees 
them from that exalted perch. His 
standard is some ideal—perhaps his 
airplane had previously wandered 
through Paradise. 

In the Austin-and-Lloyd analysis 
our industrial managers are credited 
with the great prosperity our country 
has experienced since 1922, while 
business in the rest of the world was 
still in the doldrums, with the large 
productive capacity of our plants, 
with the high rate of output of our 
workers, with the paucity of strikes 
and lockouts, and with the high 


* The Secret of High Wages, Bertram Austin 
and W. Francis Lloyd, Dodd, Mead, and Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 

The Tragedy of Waste, Stuart Chase, Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1925. 
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standard of living enjoyed by the 
masses of our citizenry. Mr. Chase, 
on the other hand, would blame our 
business men for the extravagant 
waste that he sees going on around 
us—(I) wastes in consumption, 
caused chiefly by high pressure ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, (2) un- 
employment, (3) wastes in technique 
of production and distribution, and 
(4) wastes of natural resources, the 
last three direct results of managerial 
clumsiness. 

Another difference which can be 
noted in the approach of these au- 
thors to their problem is one which 
has an importan‘ }earing upon any 
comparative a, srsal of the two 
books. Messrs. Austin and Lloyd 
are engineers, engaged in the practice 
of business, and are interested in the 
problem from the standpoint of the 
owners and shareholders; that is, in 
the profits reported on the periodical 
income statements. Mr. Chase is an 
economist and a journalist. His in- 
terest is in society as a whole—and 
his concept of society is a functional 
one—performance and waste are not 
measured in terms of money, but in 
man power and raw materials and 
the effectiveness with which these are 
produced and consumed in fulfillment 
of a certain fixed budget of require- 
ments. Mr. Chase is more ambitious 
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than the English writers; their stand- 
ards are definable and familiar ones; 
his, on the other hand, have ethical 
implications and therefore depend to 
a large extent upon one’s personal 
views. Profit making may not be the 
only measure of economic success, but 
it is likely to be accepted as such with 
less controversy than will be the de- 
gree of satisfaction attained by an 
arbitrary set of ethically desirable 
human wants. 

Ten categories of human wants are 
set up in “The Tragedy of Waste.” 
They include such fundamental needs 
as food, shelter, and clothing, and 
others of a less concrete nature such 
as recreation, religion, and love. The 
degrees of economic activity involved 
in supplying these wants are indicated 
by the words enormous, considerable, 
large, and small, and the wastes 
found in these activities are set forth. 
These wastes are inefficient technique, 
adulteration, corruption, artificial 
stimulation, excessive commercializa- 
tion, and super-elaboration. And 
who shall judge when these exist? 
“There is no formula,” admits the 
author. “Experience and common 
sense are the only arbiters.” The 
author then determines and leaves the 
reader to judge whether the decisioin 
is good. 

Enough has been said of basic as- 
sumptions. Mr. Chase compares the 
budget of human requirements which 
he has set up with the expenditure of 
human energy and natural resources 
and attempts to determine how an In- 
dustrial General Staff, operating as 
under war powers, would assign, 
eliminate, and re-allocate these ex- 
penditures so as to avoid wastes in 
consumption, man power, production, 


distribution, and natural resources. 
He arrives at a numerical measure- 
ment of waste, admittedly rough but 
professedly a minimum. At least 20,- 
500,000 of man power is idle or mis- 
used out of an able-bodied adult 
population of 40,000,000. A mini- 
mum ratio of waste of about 50 per 
cent! It is startling but if only half 
true, merits consideration and some 
attempt at alleviation. 

In “The Secret of High Wages,” 
we are told that there is unexampled 
prosperity in America because wages 
are relatively higher than prices and 
that declining prices and advancing 
wages are possible because of certain 
fundamental principles of industrial 
management which are observed. 
These managerial principles are 
briefly (1) promotion of staff by 
merit only, (2)-policy of enhancing 
profits by lowering prices and increas- 
ing volume, (3) reduction of capital 
requirements by rapidity of turnover, 
(4) use of time and trouble-saving 
devices, (5) fixing of wages on basis 
of output, (6) interchange of ideas, 
(7) elimination of waste (sic), (8) 
attention to welfare of employees, 
and (9) research and experimental 
work. Mr. Ford’s plant is cited by 
the authors to provide living ex- 
amples of these virtues. 

By the observance of these prin- 
ciples rather than because of indige- 
nous natural resources, to which our 
large productivity and high standard 
of living are generally attributed, the 
ratio of wages to commodity prices 
in America has steadily risen during 
the last few years. This rise, bring- 
ing about, resulting from, or, at any 
rate, accompanying—as you will— 
declining costs of production, lessen- 
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ing costs of transportation, greater 
productivity, elimination of waste, 
and other developments has given us 
higher standards of living and unpre- 
cedented prosperity. 

The tracing of cause and effect is 
not always presented clearly, but the 
facts can not be controverted. We 
have had declining prices and advanc- 
ing or unchanging wages. Produc- 
tivity per man, per unit of machinery 
in place, and per pound of fuel con- 
sumed has increased. Costs of pro- 
duction and transportation are lower 
and there are evidences that the ma- 
chinery of distribution is becoming 
simplified by the growth in chain 
stores and in producers’ cooperatives. 
Unemployment has been negligible 
since 1921, working hours have been 
shortened rather than lengthened, 
and strikes and lockouts have been 


relatively few in number. Standards 
of living have undoubtedly increased 


and at the same time savings have 
grown. Witness the number of auto- 
mobiles sold each year in this country 
and the extent of their use, the in- 
creased capacity for recreation, the 
support given to commercialized 
sport and amusement, and the con- 
sumption of luxuries, which are de- 
cried by Mr. Chase, but nevertheless 
are evidences of broadened bases of 
living. At the same time we have 
built and bought an unprecedented 
number of new homes, have increased 
our holdings of stocks and bonds, 
both foreign and domestic, and have 
continued to amass savings in banks. 
What would Mr. Chase? Are we 
not approaching his ideal without an 
Industrial General Staff? Or do we 
have an approach to such an institu- 
tion in the increasing interest in busi- 
ness control on the part of govern- 
mental agencies, trade associations, 
and labor organizations? 


THE OLD WOMAN 


She keeps her nook, sitting with folded hands 

And looking abroad with dim unquestioning gaze, 
Her heart grown strangely quiet and tolerant. 

She has learned patience: those she loved are gone, 
And youth is gone, and all the dreams of youth, 

And grief itself hath found its natural ending, 

And now she feels there is no more to learn. 


Placid she sits in gnarled simplicity, 

Not hills nor rocks more tranquil, and even as they 
- She bears Time’s marks upon her patiently. 

Hers is the sober wisdom of the years, 

And now she waits for what she knows will come, 

Breathing the calmness of all quiet things, 

Twilight and silence and a heart at peace. 


—John Bunker. 





GERMAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT=— 1925 


FRANZ WENDEL 


German Woodworkers’ Union 


HE Annual Report of the 

German General Federation of 

Trade Unions for 1925 gives on 
237 pages ample information con- 
cerning the work carried on by the 
affiliated unions and the problems the 
Federation had to deal with. Now, 
as knowledge is strength and as our 
international relation and friendship 
must be based upon dependable 
knowledge of the problems and ex- 
periences of the trade unions in other 
countries, some items of the report, 
I believe, will be of special interest 
to American trade unionists. 

The total membership of the 40 
unions affiliated to the Federation at 
the end of 1925 was 4,182,511 as 
against 4,023,867 at the end of 1924; 
an increase of 158,644. The average 
membership for the whole year 
amounted to 4,156,451 and included 
751,585 women and 122,182 youths. 
The membership of the different 
affliated unions was as follows: 


Metal Workers 

Building Workers 

Factory Workers 

Textile Workers 

Wood Workers 

Traffic Workers 

State and Community Employees 
Railway Employees 


Agricultural Laborers 
Carpenters 

Boot and Shoe Workers 
Garment Workers 
Typographical Workers 


Brewers, Flour and Soft Drink 
Workers 

Tobacco Workers 

Stone Workers 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers.... 

Bookbinders 

Porcelain Workers 

Glass Workers 

Steam Operating Engineers 

Painters 

Leather Workers 

Printers and Pressman Assistants 

Upholsterers 

Musicians 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees 


Lithographers 


Butchers 
Dairymen 
Gardeners 
Roofers 

Coopers 

Fire Fighters 
Coopersmiths 
Barbers 
Chimney Sweeps 
Film Operators 


4,182,511 


It seems necessary to describe the 
jurisdiction of some of the larger 
unions. The jurisdiction of the 
Metal Workers’ Union, for instance, 
extends to all machinists, electrical 
workers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
plumbers and steam fitters and all 
skilled and unskilled workers of the 
iron, steel and tin trades, etc. The 
Building Workers’ Union includes 
bricklayers, masons, plasterers, clay-, 
mosaic- and terra cotta workers, pot- 
ters, window glass workers, hodcar- 
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riers, building laborers, etc. All 
workers employed in chemical and 
paper industries, sugar refineries and 
in the manufacture of burnt clay 
products, such as bricks, tiles, art 
ware, stone ware, etc., belong to the 
Factory Workers’ Union. The Traf- 
fic Workers’ Union includes all 
transport workers, teamsters, chauf- 
feurs, seamen, etc. The jurisdiction 
of the State and Community Em- 
ployees’ Union extends to all workers 
and subofficers employed in plants be- 
longing to states or communities, such 
as gas works, electric plants, water 
supply, hospitals, public baths, ceme- 
teries, street car service, etc., whilst 
all laborers employed on the land, in 
forests, vineyards, etc., belong to the 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union. 

The financial position of the affili- 
ated unions has improved consider- 
ably against 1924, because most of 
them have increased their dues and 
benefit scale. The total income of 
the 40 unions amounted to $35,125,- 
400° against $23,104,200 in the pre- 
ceding year; $32,442,050 of the in- 
come consisted of the dues paid by 
the members. The total expenditure 
amounted to $29,970,000. Of this 
sum $7,867,315 were paid in benefits 
and donations (out of work benefits 
$3,289,120, sick benefit $3,364,350, 
emergency benefit $258,230, death 
donations $411,235, and various 
other benefits $544,380. The wage 
movements required $7,061,180, in- 
cluding $6,029,730 for strikes and 
lockouts. For the official organs of 
the unions and educational purposes, 
$1,421,135 were expended, and $5,- 
172,200 for propaganda, congresses, 


* All amounts are given in equivalent Ameri- 
can currency. 
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affiliation fees, etc. The cost of ad- 
ministration amounted to $8,448,190, 
the greatest share of which ($6,985,- 
880) was expended for local and dis- 
trict administration and the rest by 
the headquarters of the unions. 

There are 1,067 local trades 
councils, of which 1,014 have sent 
reports about their activity to the 
Federation. At the end of 1925 
there were 11,168 local branches of 
national unions affiliated to these 
trades councils, with a membership 
of 3,355,952. The income of these 
bodies amounted to $616,000, the ex- 
penditures to $554,400. Of this lat- 
ter sum $169,000 were spent for the 
upkeep of offices where the members 
receive legal advice, and $83,130 for 
educational purposes. In 127 locali- 
ties there are trade union houses 
(labor temples), 102 of which are 
owned by the trades councils. They 
have general meeting halls, offices 
for local unions and restaurants; 
fifteen of them have hotel accommo- 
dations and 36 are connected with 
cheap lodging houses for traveling 
members. One hundred and fifteen 
trades councils keep up labor sec- 
retariats with trained officers, who 
give legal advice to members in cases 
of differences with employers, or 
claims under the social insurance laws, 
and who act as representatives of 
members in the different courts. In 
219 localities the trades councils 
have appointed trade union officers 
to do this kind of work besides their 
ordinary duties, and 43 trades 
councils have offices with full-paid 
men for the settlement of their own 
local affairs. In 696 cities and towns 
the trades councils have established 
libraries for the use of all trade union 
members. 
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The statistics of the wage move- 
ments recorded 26,958 movements in 
51,816 localities, affecting 304,243 
establishments and involving 15,758,- 
812 persons. In 3,659 cases affect- 
ing 45,782 establishments it came to 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,197,- 
241 persons, 26,662, or 99%of all 
movements were settled by negotia- 
tions and 10,039 of these through the 
mediation of arbitration courts and 
conciliation boards. 

During 1925 the unions concluded 
1,921 new agreements for 1,307,935 
workers and extended or renewed 
2,407 agreements for 3,638,466 
workers. 

The staff at the headquarters of the 
Federation consists of seven members 
of the Executive Council, 16 officers, 
II assistants and 11 district secre- 
taries in the different parts of the 
country. The income and expendi- 
ture of the Federation balances with 
$588,025, but this includes a collec- 
tion of $239,280 inaugurated for the 
general lockout in Denmark, and one 
of $44,050 for the lockout of the 
German glassworkers. At the end of 
1925 the funds of the Federation 
amounted to $103,830. 

The ‘Gewerkschafts 


Zeitung” 


(Trade Union Gazette), the official 
weekly organ of the Federation for 
all functionaries of the unions, had a 
circulation of 73,000, while the 
weekly organs of the 40 affiliated 
unions had a total circulation of 
4:349,500. 

The Annual Report also describes 
extensively the various problems the 
Federation had to deal with during 
1925, as the development of the Ger- 
man economy, the struggle against 
the increasing prices, the policy of 
protective duties, the crisis in the la- 
bor market, unemployment and part- 
time work, state support of the un- 
employed and procuring work for 
same, labor exchanges, Dawes re- 
port, taxation, social policy and na- 
tional economy, the struggle for the 
eight-hour day, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, the representation of 
the trade unions in the official eco- 
nomic institutions and the develop- 
ment of the labor laws. All these 
and other problems received the most 
careful attention of the Executive 
Council of the Federation, who de- 
voted a great deal of their time and 
labor in trying to solve these prob- 
lems in the interest of the working 
classes of Germany. 





COMMUNISTS IN CONTROL 


EDWARD LEVINSON 


ASSISTANT Eprror, THE New LEADER 


TUDYING the phenomena of 

Communism at work in an Amer- 

ican trade union one has thus 
far sought in vain for a complete pic- 
ture. There have been occasional 
flurries of Communism in one union 
and another. But when it came to 
entrusting their fortunes to Commu- 
nists, to turning over the machinery 
to them, the workers have begged to 
be excused. American labor unions 


did not prefer Communists, and they 
were not bashful in letting it be 
known. 

In one section of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
however, the workers permitted the 
Communists to be foistered upon 


them. The Communists have led 
35,000 ladies garment workers in 
New York City, through a six months 
strike. The results are now on rec- 
ord. The Communists have painted 
their own full-length portrait. It is 
on exhibition for all to view. 
Industrial relations in the ladies’ 
cloak and suit industry differ from 
the usual division into employer and 
employee. There are, of course, the 
workers. On the other side of the 
fence, however, there are three 
groups of employers. In the first 
place, there is the manufacturer who 


produces garments on his own premi- | 


ses. They are organized in the In- 
dustrial Council. 

If the manufacturer were the prin- 
cipal employing agency in the trade, 
the task of the union would be a 
comparatively simple one. Unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. In 
fact, the manufacturer is a minor ele- 
ment. The great bulk of the work on 
ladies garments is done under what 
has become known as the “jobber- 
sub-manufacturer system.” The sen- 
ior partner in this arrangement is the 
jobber. He maintains an office and 
usually a cutting room. Upon re- 
ceiving orders, he sends out bundles 
of cut material or uncut piece goods 
to be made into the finished garments 
in the shops of the sub-manufacturer. 

The jobbers have the sub-manu- 
facturers at their complete mercy. 
The seasons are short and pass at a 
dizzy pace. The jobber must take 
full advantage of this. He asks for 
bids from the sub-manufacturers. A 
cut-throat competition ensues. Hav- 
ing secured the work through conces- 
sions in price, the sub-manufacturer 
returns to his shop and offers the 
workers miserable conditions in order 
to realize a profit upon the rate 
agreed upon with the jobbers. The 
worker and the sub-manufacturer are 
thus, at times, in the same boat. The 
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jobbers harvest the wheat out of this 
arrangement and throw the others 
the chaff. 

The realization of this situation by 
the union resulted in 1924 in the for- 
mulation by International President 
Morris Sigman, of a program con- 
ceived to make the jobber, organized 
in the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment 
Association, shoulder responsibility 
commensurate with his position in the 
industry as an actual employer of 
labor. President Sigman demanded 
that sub-manufacturers whose shops 
were so sinall as to use less than four- 
teen machines be eliminated as a men- 
ace to the well-being of the industry 
and the workers. A second point in 
his program was that the jobbers be 
made to designate a minimum num- 
ber of sub-manufacturers and assume 


the obligation of furnishing them 
with enough work to give their 
workers a minimum period of em- 


ployment. Other demands were for 
the increases in the minimum wage 
scale and a reduction of the work 
week frorn forty-four hours to forty. 

Through the intercession of a 
Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, President Sig- 
man has succeeded in winning much 
sympathy for his program. Side 
by side with his education of pub- 
lic opinion on the need for such 
regulation as he proposed, President 
Sigman was strengthening his union, 
overhauling certain parts which had 
given the members legitimate cause 
for complaint and eliminating influ- 
ences which were not conducive to a 
high standard of morale. He was 
approaching important initial gains, 
when the Communist-phobia rendered 
his work useless. 


In open espousal of William Z. 
Foster’s “Trade Union Educational 
League,” the Communists raised 
their banner in the New York locals 
of the union. They were impatient. 
“Public opinion” was a capitalistic 
fetish to be scorned by all true revolu- 
tionary unionists; arbitration and 
mediation were merely schemes of 
the capitalists to keep the workers 
in subjection: the Governor’s Com- 
mission was a symbol of “class-collab- 
oration,” which has been denounced 
in Moscow and accepted by American 
neophytes as tantamount to a “be- 
trayal of the entire working class 
movement.” Straight from _ the 
shoulder “mass action” would do the 
trick. All who stood in the way of 
these men of action were termed 
“klansmen,” “gangsters,” ‘‘Fascisti,” 
“fakers,” “capitalist lackeys,” “trait- 
ors,” etc., etc., and, worst of all, 
“class collaborationists.” 

It is hard to understand what mad- 
ness possessed the members of 
several locals in the New York 
market to permit such mouthings to 
replace the foundation of facts on 
which any effective trade union must 
be founded. Nevertheless, by a com- 
bination of demagogy, intrigue, and 
character assassination the Commu- 
nists finally succeeded, in 1925, in win- 
ning enough locals to control the New 
York Joint Board of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

The final report of the Governor’s 
Commission was made public in May 
of last year. Its salient points urged 
a stricter watch by the impartial 
chairman to see that contracts were 
being carried out; payment of unem- 
ployment insurance by the submanu- 
facturers; wage increases over mini- 
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mum rates ranging from $2.50 to 
$6.00; checking up by the impartial 
chairman on work sent out to non- 
union and unauthorized shops; the 
right of manufacturers employing a 
regular force of thirty-five or more 
workers to reorganize their .shops 
once a year, provided they did not in 
one year cause a total displacement of 
more than 10 per cent; and, finally, 
adoption of a system of limiting the 
number of submanufacturers with 
whom a jobber may do business. 

Though the Commission had not 
granted all the demands of the union, 
which were the demands formulated 
by President Sigman, it substantially 
recognized the union’s proposal for 
the placing of greater responsibility 
on the jobbers. If accepted as a basis 
of negotiation, it would have led to 
further concessions over the confer- 
ence table. 

The evident willingness of the 
Commission to go a long way in the 
direction of the union aroused no 
feeling of joy in the hearts of the 
Communists. Acceptance of the re- 
port by the union would have won 
it the support of the public and the 
press. But the Communists would 
have none of such reactionary tactics. 
They would have nothing to do with 
“class collaboration.” It must be 
“mass action.” 

A peculiarity of the “mass action” 
that followed -was that the masses 
had nothing to do with it. The 
strike was called by the Communist 
leaders of the Joint Board in a meet- 
ing behind closed doors. No referen- 
dum vote of the membership was 
taken. In vain did President Sigman 
urge the Joint Board to place the 
question of a strike to a referendum 
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vote. Other suggestions he made for 
the conduct of the strike were ruled 
aside. 

On July 1, the 35,000 men and 
women employed in the industry 
struck. The walkout was inspiring. 
The rank and file had begun its task 
in earnest and determined fashion. 

As much could not be said for their 
Communist leaders. From a fight 
against the jobbers, the Communists 
immediately turned the strike into 
one against the Industrial Council. 
The shops of the members of the In- 
dustrial Council are by far superior 
in point of wages, length of employ- 
ment, and general working conditions 
to the shops of the sub-manufacturers. 
The limitation of contractors, the 
cardinal demand of the union, was 
forgotten. The fight resolved itself 
around the question of wages, hours 
and reorganization rights—all mat- 
ters that concerned the bona fide 
manufacturers rather than the jobber. 


Another testimony to the Commu- 
nists’ strike-leading abilities was the 
manner of settling independent shops 
in the course of the strike. In 
settling with these shops caution 
should have been exercised, as it had 
been in previous strikes, that the 
work produced in them did not find 
their way to strike-bound firms. So 
rash were the Communists in their 
settlements with individual shops, 
that they accorded recognition to a 
number which were known before the 
strike to have been producing work 
in large quantities for jobbers. Settle 
ments were also made with a number 
of shops whose sole claim to union 
recognition was the backing of under- 
world elements. 

The lax method of dealing with 
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the independent shops broke the 
strike. It is generally known that the 
manufacturers employ about 9,000 
workers, that the jobbers give em- 
ployment to about 17,000, and the 
independent shops to between 7,000 
and 8,000. Knowing these facts, the 
Communists, long before the settle- 
ment with the Industrial Council had 
been made, had sent about 16,000 
strikers back to work. The result 
was a foregone conclusion. The job- 
bers had their work performed, much 
as though no strike was in force. 
The shops that had been accorded 
individual agreements laid off their 
workers earlier than usual because of 
overproduction in the market! 

To carry on this amazing display 
of Communism in action, the strike 
leaders had at their disposal the un- 


equaled sum, for a similar strike, of 


$3,000,000. Notwithstanding their 
attacks on fellow organizations, on 
the American Federation of Labor, 
for alleged failure to give the strike 
support, the strike fund assumed huge 
proportions. As soon as possible the 
International Union will make a de- 
tailed investigation of the expendi- 
ture of this tremendous sum. A 
preliminary investigation has_re- 
vealed the foundation on which the 
Communists built up the machine 
which sustains them in office to this 
day, despite the roused resentment of 
the membership. 

A fluid army of 2,000, ostensibly 
Communists “idealists,” was always 
on hand to do the bidding of the 
Communist leaders whenever and 
wherever they were needed—to 
shout down opposition, to silence 
insistent askers of embarrassing ques- 
tions, and to impersonate the “rank 


and file’ whenever the respective 
Commissars appeared on the scene. 
A glance at the strike expenditures 
reveals the sinews on which this army 
fought. 

The Hall Committee, which em- 
ployed five hundred people, had spent 
a total of $200,000 up to November 
15, when these figures were tabulated. 
The members of this committee were 
to have received from $10 to $15 a 
week as compensation. The re- 
mainder of: the expenditure is put 
down to “expense.” The Organiza- 
tion Committee, which had charge of 
investigating prospective signers of 
individual agreements, spent $100,- 
000 on its five hundred employees. 
Then there was the Law Committee, 
Here also the Communist faithfuls 
found posts, while the beloved rank 
and file languished in gloomy rooms 
or dreary strike halls. This Com- 
mittee had two hundred men at work 
under it. Its expenditure, in addition 
to legal fees ($62,000), court ex- 
penses ($17,000), and bail bonds 
($52,000), was $172,000. 

The Picket Committee offers an 
even more interesting case. Up to 
November 18, it had spent $200,000. 
It employed five hundred people at 
from $15 to $20 per week per worker. 
On this committee the “expenses” item 
was double the amount paid out as 
“salaries.” In connection with the 
work and expenditures of the Picket 
Committee it must be remembered 
that it did not pay the mass of the 
workers who were sent to the picket 
lines by the different shops and paid 
for by the shops. The Out of Town 
Committee found it necessary to 
spend $476,000 on its work. 

All of these committees were 
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loaded down with Communists. Not 
only did they dominate the commit- 
tees by sheer number, but they placed 
their own people at the helms of com- 
mittees for which jobs they were piti- 
fully unfit. The leader of the ill- 
fated strike admitted that the Com- 
munists would not permit capable 
union men who were non-Communists 
to hold positions for which they were 
best fitted. 

Then came the settlement with the 
Industrial Council—a_ settlement 
which acts as a basis for the agree- 
ment with the other employing 


interests in the industry. And with 
the settlement, the storm of revolt 
broke around the heads of the Com- 
munists. 

More than 15,000 workers had 
been on strike for twenty weeks. An- 
other 15,000 had lost some part of 


the season before they were returned 
to independent shops. Over $3,000,- 
ooo had been expended. The full 
wisdom of Moscow-inspired oracles 
had been drained. What was there 
to show for it? Not even the Com- 
munists attempted to hide the fact 
that their agreement had brought 
upon the union the most severe defeat 
in its history. A better agreement 
could have been obtained without a 
strike. Substantially the agreement 
followed the lines of the Governor’s 
Commission. 

As recommended by the Commis- 
sion, a joint committee was to check 
up on the sending of goods through 
unauthorized and sub-standard chan- 
nels. The Communists’ demands for 
the right to examine the employers’ 
books was lost. Their oft-repeated 
demand for the right to strike at any 
time was not even mentioned. Rec- 


ognition of the designers’ local was 
refused. Limitation of the number 
of sub-manufacturers to be used by 
a jobber was agreed upon, but inas- 
much as the jobbers are not affected 
by the agreement this item is virtually 
meaningless. 

The master strokes of the Com- 
munists were two clauses, in one of 
which they agreed to place the em- 
ployment bureau under joint direction 
of employers and union, and in the 
other, accorded the manufacturers 
the right to reorganize the personnel 
of their shops once in 1927 and twice 
again in 1928. Thus the Communists 
had surrendered the most precious 
asset of the union—the worker's 
right to the job. The employment 
bureau, hitherto under the exclusive 
control of the union, is now to be 
administered with the kind assistance 
of the employer. Not only is the 
employer to have the right to pick 
the man he wants for the job, but he 
may also discharge him on any 
of a score of pretexts at the end of 
each season. The three reorganiza- 
tion periods will enable him to dis- 
charge 30 per cent of his employees. 
The right to do this will give the 
employer a club with which he will 
rush his employees at the old sweat- 
shop pace. The Commission had 
recommended one reorganization a 
year. The agreement negotiated by 
the Communists deals with the em- 
ployers even more generously. 

So stupendous was the loss they 
had inflicted on the union, the Com- 
munists feared they might not be able 
to “put the agreement over.” Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, inspiritor of the strike 
leadership, came to the rescue. On 
the morning of November 13, faith- 
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ful Communists in New York, 
received the following letter: 


WORKERS (COMMUNIST) PARTY 
District 2 
Industrial Department 
108 E. 14th St., New York City. 


November 12, 1926. 
Dear Comrade: 

In view of the important developments in the 
cloakmakers’ situation, we are calling a meeting 
of all party members in the I. L. G. W. U. for 
this Sunday, 1:00 p. m., at 108 E. 14th Street. 

You realize how much is at stake in our 
having a clear policy on this situation and how 
important it is to prepare for the meetings that 
will be held to approve the settlement made 
with the Industrial Council. There can be 
nothing more important for you at this time 
than to attend this meeting. We will check up 
on the attendance. 

We are calling a meeting of the League mem- 
bers at 7 p.m. Please inform all you may meet. 
Admission will be by membership book. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) Joseph Zack, 

Secretary, Industrial Department, District 2. 


P. S. William Z. Foster will be present at 
this meeting. 


The faithful responded, bringing 
with them a miscellaneous collection 
of Communists from other unions 


and from no unions at all. Com- 


munist hall committees conveniently 
neglected to ask for membership 
cards. This nondescript aggregation 
“accepted” the cloakmakers’ agree- 
ment, hissing into silence members of 
the union who rose to object to it. 

The reaction against the Commu- 
nists has been swift. A spontaneous 
gathering of thousands of cloak- 
makers has demanded that the Com- 
munists resign and President Sigman 
take over the remains of the strike. 
At meetings called by the Commu- 
nists and packed by the Communists 
there has nevertheless been sharp and 
unsuppressable rebellion. The cloak- 
makers are in arms against the 
Communists. The latter hope to 
maintain their grip on the union by 
holding elections in the approved 
Moscow fashion. The responsible 
elements in the union retort they will 
have no confidence in any Communist- 
run election. In the crisis that now 
confronts the union, the rank and file 
is again turning to the International 
Union to free it forever from the 
clutches of the Communist. 


FORGOTTEN DREAMS 


By Epwarp SILVERA 


The soft gray hands of sleep 
Toiled all night long 
To spin a beautiful garment 


Of dreams; 
At dawn 


The little task was done. 


Awakening, 


The garb so deftly spun 
Was only a heap 

Of ravelled thread— 

A vague remembrance 


In my head. 


—From Opportunity. 





DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Sue ANN WHITE 
Secretary 


VIVID picture of the founding 
A and organization of the Drama 

League of America is to ‘be 
found in the opening paragraphs of 
the History of the League, written 
by Mrs. A. Starr Best, who was one 
of the organizers, and has been asso- 
ciated with the League ever since. 
Mrs. Best states: 

“Sixteen years ago, when the new 
and decidedly novel organization call- 
ing itself The Drama League of 
America first started its activities, its 


progress was compared by a well 
known New York feature writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post to the 


‘spread of a prairie fire.’ While 
at first glance humorous and, to say 
the least, flamboyant, the phrase is 
more or less apt; for the movement 
sprang from a tiny, obscure spark, 
spread without fanning and swept its 
way through the Middle West vic- 
toriously, eventually reaching to both 
coasts with a consuming fire of en- 
thusiasm that halted not for funds 
nor waited for appropriations. The 
movement has not been artificially 
stimulated. There is no endowment 
fund. It has arisen out of a popular 
desire and it appeals urgently for 
popular support. It has not only 
held its own with real accomplish- 
ment, but has spread its influence into 
every staté of the Union, to four of 


the largest cities in Canada, to Eng- 
land and the Orient. 

“Founded April 25, 1910, by a 
group of delegates from sixty-three 
clubs of Chicago with an aggregate 
membership of over 10,000, the 
League was the outgrowth of the 
work of a little group of women in 
Evanston, Illinois, who had been 
meeting for fifteen years informally 
to study drama; this informal idea 
gradually crystallized into the Drama 
Club of Evanston, which in turn 
evolved the plan for a nation-wide 
work of similar character. Its ob- 
ject has never wavered—to encour- 
age the recognition of the drama as 
a high form of art and to support 
such plays as were deemed worthy; 
to disseminate information concern- 
ing the drama and its literature; to 
coordinate the amateur effort of the 
country; to crowd out vicious plays 
by attending the good and building 
up audiences for them through drama 
study, reading circles and lectures; to 
aid in the restoration of the drama to 
its honorable place as the most inti- 
mate, most comprehensive and most 
democratic medium of self-expression 
of the people, both in and out of the 
theatre. 

“One of the most striking and im- 
pressive characteristics of Drama 
League work is the fact that it is able 
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through its many varied interests to 
attract and hold many and varied 
groups of people, claiming among its 
members, workers and adherents al- 
most every branch of interest from 
the college and university, library, 
and social service worker to the man 
of business, the club woman and the 
society leader. At some point the 
League has been able to meet and in- 
terest each of these. It is this ele- 
ment of broad activity and universal 
appeal which has contributed so 
largely to its success.” 

The first outstanding work of the 
League was the organization of 
audiences for good plays. During its 
long existence it has never been 
“high brow,” but has supported all 
forms of tragedy, comedy, farce and 
melodrama. By this means man- 


agers have been given assistance 


through a ticket-buying audience 
created for worthy plays, and mem- 
bers have been kept informed by bul- 
letins of plays worthy of support. 
Five years after its organization, 
the work of the League began to take 
on a broader aspect, and the Educa- 
tional Department was established. 
Through this, study courses were 
prepared and disseminated to clubs, 
lectures on drama furnighed, coopera- 
tion established with libraries in the 
selection of books, teachers interested 
in the educational value of drama and 
furnished with material and informa- 
tion to project suggestions. A large 
reading public which is today rec- 
ognized by all publishers was cre- 
ated. The League has been one of 
the foremost factors in the develop- 
ment of religious and church drama, 
and, true to its pioneer spirit, held 
the first Little Theater meeting 


ever called at its National Conven- 
tion in Detroit in 1913. From this 
first meeting the present Little 
Theater Foundation has developed. 
It has even had time to conduct in- 
stitutes for drama workers, in an 
effort to assist leaders and create 
standards. 

Combined with its manifold de- 
mands, the League sponsored and 
projected the Shakesperean Tercen- 
tenary in 1916, the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary in 1920, and during the World 
War created the cantonment theaters 
and overseas company, which were 
later taken over by the Government 
as the Liberty Theaters. 

Today it is not necessary to stimu- 
late interest in drama—the country 
is alive with it. Almost all colleges 
have established drama _ depart- 
ments; schools have included it in 
their curriculi, churches have adopted 
it through belief in its spiritual and 
educational value; almost every city 
of any sizehasitsown Little Theater; 
clubs produce regularly; national or- 
ganizations of every description in- 
clude it as a main activity and rural 
communities have their traveling 
theaters. In fact, Dean Inge has 
said that “The next prophet will be 
a dramatist.” The Drama League 
has therefore adapted its activities to 
present conditions, though it does not 
waver from its original purposes. 
Many of its earlier activities are car- 
ried on, and have been broadened. 
The League has become a clearing 
house for drama information and ma- 
terial, and it seeks to create and main- 
tain standards. After fifteen years, 
under the direction of volunteer 
workers, it was reorganized in 1925, 
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and a small staff of paid experts were 
installed at headquarters. 

One of its principal contributions 
to the field at present is the 
Drama, a magazine of the allied 
arts of the theater and the world of 
the professional and amateur drama, 
published eight times a year, from 
October to June. In 1925 the 
Drama was merged with the Little 
Theatre Monthly, formerly published 
by the New York Drama League. 
Now it combines within its pages 
professional and art news with 
Little Theater, college, school and 
club dramatics, as well as a Drama 
League Department. Every member 
of the League receives a yearly sub- 
scription to this magazine. 

At present the League is busy with 
National Drama Week, which it has 
sponsored for four years, and which 
will be celebrated February 13 to 19. 
This celebration, observed in all 
parts of the country, is supported by 
the American Library Association, 
various church federations, the Pro- 
fessional Actors’ and Managers’ As- 
sociation, the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Year-Round 
Bookselling Committee. In addition 
to the projection of the campaign, the 
League supplies programs, lists, post- 





ers, and stickers to assist in the obser- 
vation of Drama Week. 

Another activity of this season is 
four National Playwriting Contests, 
conducted by the League in associa- 
tion with the Longmans-Green Pub- 
lishing Company. The object of 
these contests is to “foster the Ameri- 
can drama, to aid the American 
theater and to encourage the Ameri- 
can playwriter.” The contests cover 
an historical one-act play, in which 
only college students may compete; 
an experimental one-act play, for 
Little Theaters; a Biblical play; and 
an all American full-length play. It 
is organized by states and offers to 
the winner cash prizes, publication 
of the play and presentation. 

The Drama League of America is 
absolutely democratic. Anyone in- 
terested in drama and desirous of 
supporting this large national move- 
ment may join, either through one of 
the affiliated centers or direct. It is 
not an endowed organization, but is 
supported entirely by membership 
fees and occasional gifts. It is a liv- 
ing, practical group of ten thousand 
members, affiliated in and for the in- 
terests of good drama—-striving to 
make possible “Art for life’s sake.” 








NOTES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


Washington International Labor Office 


International 


CIENTIFIC management on an 
G international plane has recently 

taken definite shape, and an insti- 
tute for its study will be sponsored 
by the International Labor Office as- 
sisted by a committee of experts from 
various countries. This, briefly, is 
the import of an address before a 
recent meeting of the Taylor Society 
in New York, by Harold B. Butler, 
Deputy Director of the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, 
who visited this country in November 
and December for purposes of study- 
ing American industrial relations. 
Mr. Butler told of plans for estab- 
lishment of this international insti- 
tute to study the scientific organiza- 
tion of labor. It is to be endowed 
partly by Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton, and, as suggested by him, will be 
maintained through the cooperation 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
International Labor Office, and the 
International Committee for Scientific 
Organization. (That committee now 
brings together and _ coordinates 
national groups studying problems of 
scientific management in various 
European countries.) The Institute 
would be represented by three Ameri- 
cans, including Henry S. Dennison, 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Framingham, Mass. It 


would contain four or five technical 





experts or engineers from the Inter- 
national Committee. The Labor 
Office would assume its sponsorship 
through a committee from its govern- 
ing body representing each of the 
three groups which make up that 
organization—governments, employ- 
ers and workers. 

At its third meeting, recently con- 
cluded at Geneva, the International 
Conference of Labor Statisticians 
adopted resolutions—referred to the 
International Labor Office for fur- 
ther prosecution in connection with 
its research work—on such technical 
points as classification of industries, 
methods of compiling statistics of col- 
lective agreements and of industrial 
disputes, and methods of conducting 
family budget inquiries. An increas- 
ing number of governments, it was 
pointed out, follow the efforts of this 
conference to make national statistics 
internationally comparable. High 
officials of statistical departments of 
the following countries were present: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, British 
Empire, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela. 
They were of opinion that statistics 
of collective agreements make it pos- 
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sible to gauge more accurately con- 
ditions of employment and make for 
establishment of a real labor code. 
The delegates also recognized the 
need for holding family budget in- 
quiries decennially and for basing 
such inquiries on daily accounts kept 
by the workers over a sufficiently long 
period. 


Hours of Labor 


Japanese raw-silk workers, by de- 
cision recently made by the Bureau 
of Social Affairs, had their hours of 
work reduced under the new Factory 
Act to 12 hours a day, a reduction of 
one hour as compared with the 
former limit. Schedule runs to Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, on which distant date 
another reduction, to 11 hours, will 
be made. 

According to recent report of Brit- 
ish Columbia Board of Adjustment, 
operating under the Hours of Work 
Act, “the eight-hour day certainly has 
not had the dire effect predicted by 
some of its critics prior to its being put 
into effect.” About 70,000 workmen 
in British Columbia enjoy benefits of 
this act. 

Working hours of bakers in Argen- 
tina recently altered when Chamber 
of Deputies there passed act regulat- 
ing night work in all bakeries. Act 
prohibits employment of bakers be- 
tween hours of 9:00 p. m., and 5:00 
a. m. 

Subject to minor provisions, Bel- 
gian workers in retail shops are now 
placed under terms of the Eight-Hour 
Day Act of 1921. 

Commencing January 1, 1927, the 
6-hour day on Saturdays, in mines in 
The Netherlands, which was replaced 
in October, 1925, by the eight-hour 


schedule, will be restored to Dutch 
underground workers, under recent 
agreement between the miners and 
management. 

Representatives of workers in the 
baking and pastry-making trades in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Germany, in convention at 
Dusseldorf, in the latter country, re- 
cently passed a resolution the chief 
feature of which was that the com- 
petent authorities of each country 
named should be asked speedily to 
ratify the Draft Convention concern- 
ing night work in bakeries adopted by 
the 1925 International Labor Con- 
ference. 


Wages 


In Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land changes in metal and textile 
workers’ rates of pay resulted in ag- 
gregate increase of about $25,000 in 
weekly full-time wages of over 
70,000 workers in these and other un- 
stated industries. 

Minimum Wage Board of Sas- 
katchewan recently approved orders 
providing increases of $1.00 per 
week in medium wages of adult 
women employees in shops and stores, 
mail-order houses, laundries and fac- 
tories. 

All government employees in Po- 
land received salary increases of 10 
per cent during November and De- 
cember. They claim, however, the 
increase was totally inadequate, as 
since December, 1925, their salaries 
were not subject to automatic read- 
justment according to cost of living, 
and as the Polish index number rose 
from 170 to 187.6 between January 
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and October, 1926. Polish civil em- 
ployees have for some time been mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to secure reintro- 
duction of sliding-scale system, but 
that government, for financial rea- 
sons, has so far been unable to satisfy 
their demands. 


Strikes 


In Germany during first six months 
of 1926 total of 160 strikes were ter- 
minated, 16,615 workers being di- 
rectly concerned in the disputes. 
Figures are small compared with 
1925, when 198,997 employees were 
involved. 

Strike figures for 1925 in Argen- 
tina, only recently available, show de- 
crease in number of trade disputes 
and workers affected. No strike in- 
volving large numbers occurred there 


in 1925, and only one strike was suf- 


ficiently extensive to include all 
workers in the same trade. Other 
strikes said to be partial and of minor 
importance, number of workers af- 
fected being only 13,962, as com- 
pared with 275,978 in 1924. In all, 
85 strikes reported during 1925, 17 
of which were successful for workers, 
3 partly so, and 65 abortive. Causes 
given were disputes over workshop 
organization, general conditions of 
labor, wages, hours of work and mis- 
cellaneous questions. 


Unemployment 


With the possible exception of 
Germany and Hungary, unemploy- 
ment in European countries is on the 
increase. In the two countries named, 
the number of trade unionists totally 
or partially unemployed at the end of 
September was 941,244 and 19,849, 


respectively, as against the August 
figures of 1,079,226 for Germany 
and 22,756 for Hungary. In the 
Irish Free State, at the end of Sep- 
tember, 25,063 trade unionists were 
totally or partially unemployed; in 
Italy, 103,953; in Switzerland, 12,- 
803; in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 112,782. Unemployed trade 
unionists in receipt of benefits under 
compulsory insurance in Austria, at 
the end of September, numbered 
148,111; in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland the number was 1,648,- 
232; in the Irish Free State, 25,063. 
In France at the end of October but 
429 were receiving such benefits. 

In Denmark the unemployment 
situation is causing that government 
alarm. With a view to remedying 
the situation, the government has in- 
troduced proposals for emergency 
measures. Three proposals made at 
recent session of the Folketing cover 
assistance for Danish industry by ex- 
pending 77,000,000 kroner to stimu- 
late national industry through loans 
and guarantees for loans for period 
ending April 1, 1928, and 23,000,000 
kroner for direct subsidies to indus- 
trial undertakings; emergency relief 
for unemployed workers exhausting 
the general benefit payable under 
Unemployment Act of 1924; and 
amendment to that act extending 
from two-thirds to three-fourths pro- 
portion of extraordinary expendi- 
tures of municipalities on unemploy- 
ment relief. It is also proposed to 
set aside 10,000,000 kroner for agri- 
cultural land-improvement schemes 
involving subsidies and, for the most 
part, loans. A further proposal calls 
for 16,000,000 kroner to be used by 
municipalities or private institutions 
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which start works for relief of un- 
employment. 


Oriental Labor Conditions 


In Shanghai an inquiry has been 
completed into housing conditions of 
the working classes of that Chinese 
city. Survey disclosed conditions in 
slums so horrible “their equal has 
never been seen in the Western 
world, nor in China in past genera- 
tions, except in abnormal times of 
famines, floods and similar calami- 
ties.” 

A League of Eastern Labor 
Schools has been formed at Tokyo, 
consolidating Citizens’ and Tokyo 
Labor Schools and five additional 
labor schools of Japanese capital. 
League will devote itself to workers’ 
education. 

Survey of conditions of labor 
among women and children in fac- 
tories and workshops of Chefoo, 
China, recently completed under 
sponsorship of Y. W. C. A. industrial 
secretary there. Restricted to match- 
packing, silk-winding, peanut hulling 
and sorting, and hair-net and em- 
broidering trades, the survey shows 
what that class of workers receive by 
way of salary. For example, un- 
skilled women workers and beginners 
in trade of examining hair nets re- 


ceive “anything up to 30 coppers per 
day” (eight cents); semi-skilled 
workers, 30 to 40 coppers; skilled, 40 
to 55 coppers. Piece-workers in hair- 
net industry were receiving up to 35 
coppers’ daily wage, for unskilled 
workers and beginners; 35 to 45 cop- 
pers, semi-skilled workers; 60 to 70 
coppers, skilled workers. Children 
and unskilled labor in match-packing 
industry paid according to number of 
matches they can pack, good wage be- 
ing 30 coppers a day. Semi-skilled 
match workers get from 30 to 60 cop- 
pers, skilled workers, 70 coppers. 
Peanut sorters and hullers fare even 
worse. Generally come in family 


groups, each mother with her babies 
and her other children sitting around 
edge of huge peanut pile; they re- 
ceive collectively 16 coppers for sort- 
ing one 70- to 80-pound bag of pea- 


nuts. “A good sorter can do 3 bags 
a day and thus earn 48 coppers,” or 
less than ten cents. “A family work- 
ing together can earn from 70 to 90 
coppers a day” (fourteen to eighteen 
cents), if sufficiently large and active. 
Wages are low for silk winders, 
ages range from seven to seventy. 
“Exceptionally good workers can 
earn 50 coppers a day,” survey dis- 
closed, but average is about 35 cop- 
pers, or (3.5 cents.) 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Edward Stevens Robinson. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. 475 pp. $1.80. 


Reviewed by Ivan E. McDougle 


The writer is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. The reviewer is 
a professor of psychology, Goucher College, and 
an instructor of classes in workers’ education. 
—Epiror. 


HERE has been a tendency 

among members of organized la- 
bor to ignore the important study of 
psychology in a systematic, scientific 
manner. This has probably been due 
to the technicalities of terminology 
which have been persistently em- 
ployed by those writers who were 
most thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject. 

Professor Robinson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has here presented 
an extremely practical consideration 
of the whole field of psychology. In 
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spite of his academic connection with 
the subject, he has succeeded in dis- 
cussing his topic from the viewpoint 
of the average man in his everyday 
life without neglecting in any degree 
the most accepted facts of mental life 
as understood by the leading psychol- 
ogists of the present day. 

What a relief it is to find that the 
author has plunged directly into his 
subject at the very beginning of the 
book by a discussion of habits and 
their acquisition. The theoretical 
conglomerations of the old school of 
introspective psychologists concerning 
instincts are not served up as deter- 
ministic dogma to remove all hope of 
mental success for the general reader. 
Prime consideration is given to learn- 
ing and its relation to habit forma- 
tion. 

Recent emphasis by psychologists, 
particularly those of the behaviour- 
istic school, upon the subject of habits 
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has opened up a ray of hope to the 
average man which for years has 
been denied him. As long as stress 
was placed upon instinctive activities 
in man, one approaching the subject 
for the first time was brought face to 
face with the apparent conclusion 
that whatever he was or could ever 
hope to be was fixed firmly at his na- 
tivity by his inheritance of a certain 
bundle of instincts which would serve 
as definite limitations in mental 
achievement. But with the newer em- 
phasis placed upon the importance of 
the psycho-social environment in the 
creation of personality a new day has 
dawned for the student of mental ac- 
tivities. No longer need there be any 
hesitancy in plodding through some 
necessary details in a study of the 
neuro-psychic technique of the human 
being. We must understand how our 
habits are created as well as retained. 
Perhaps even more important is the 
possibility of making new ones to re- 
place those which are not so efficient. 
Instead of introspecting on our short- 
comings we can look forward to a 
more glorious occasion when we shall 
have become better equipped to use 
the brain with which nature has so 
adequately endowed us, the mystery 
of its mechanisms no longer so great 
a puzzle. 

Workers in large industrial plants 
have heard much of psychology of 
the wrong kind. Many of them are 
still inclined to associate the subject 
with a moving-picture camera and a 
stop watch. When you open this 
book, forget the efficiency engineer in 
the factory, think of yourself as an 
astonishing piece of neurological pat- 
terns about which you perhaps know 
very little, but concerning which you 
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possess a large amount of healthy 
curiosity. As you proceed you will 
find no need for an encyclopedia or a 
dictionary. You will not even need 
to have a teacher other than the book 
itself. At the close of each chapter 
will be found a good summary, and, 
better still, a group of short problems 
which will immediately stimulate you 
to make practical applications of the 
material presented in the text. 

One can find little criticism with 
the body of the book. The language 
is easily comprehensible and the sub- 
ject matter is very well balanced in 
the treatment of the various topics. 
In his efforts to increase the adap- 
tability of his work, however, the 
author has added references to each 
chapter which are not so easily under- 
stood. Although these suggested 
readings are ostensibly taken from 
various standard works in psychology 
and appear to be very wide in range 
they are without exception taken 
from a book of readings in general 
psychology published by the author 
and his wife three years ago and col- 
lected purely for college use. No 
references to any other material in 
the field of psychology are provided 
except in a brief general bibliography 
at the end of the book. If the reader 
will kindly ignore these references 
appended to each of the fifteen chap- 
ters he will avoid getting lost in a 
maze of technicalities of academic 
psychologists which the author has 
graciously avoided in his own discus- 
sions throughout. With this single 
exception this work stands out as the 
finest text in this field which has yet 
been offered to the general reader 
who has been deprived of a formal 
technical or college training. 
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THE MAKING OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


By John Herman Randall, Jr. 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. 653 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Lucy Branham 


Mr. Randall is Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Columbia University. Miss Branham is 
an instructor of history, and a frequent con- 
tributor to workers’ education.—EpiTor. 


‘TH Making of the Modern 
Mind contains a mass of histori- 
cal readings and definitions which are 
arranged to illustrate the economic, 
religious, social and educational ideas 
of Western Europeans from the dia- 
lectic days of the Middle Ages to the 
mechanistic and complicated civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century. 

The part especially useful for the 
trade unionist or for the teacher of 
workers’ classes is the section on Lay 
Society under the Feudal System, in 
which is described the peasants’ lot 
and the economic ideals of the guild 
system. The chapters on The New 
World of the Renaissance, describing 
the revolt against the feudal system 
and the development of thought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, are not as significant for work- 
ers as the fourth section dealing with 
the development of human society 
during the last hundred years. 

The last chapter defines many types 
of social ideals prevalent in modern 
society. Dr. Randall especially em- 
phasizes the growth and power of 
the middle classes with the individual- 
istic industrialism of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He dis- 
cusses internationalism, theories of 
patriotic nationalism, pacifism, as 
well as the collective ideals of the 
organized labor movement. The 
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movements for industrial democracy 
are also discussed as well as other 
collectivist programs of the European 
Labor Movements. 

This book is valuable as a refer- 
ence book and bibliography, and for 
its numerous readings in the field of 
social and economic history for the 
last five hundred years. It derives 
special significance from the fact that 
the author is a philosopher and so- 
ciologist, and has made an approach 
essentially different from the usual 
type of writing in the social sciences. 


THE TAXATION OF INHERI- 
TANCE. 


By William J. Shultz. Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. 1926. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Harry Delson 


Mr. Shultz is an expert on finance for the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Mr. 
Delson is a graduate student of economics, Co- 
lumbia University —Eprror. 


T= possibilities of taxation as 
an instrument of social recon- 
struction have been almost entirely 
neglected by legislators and over- 
looked or frowned upon by most 
orthodox economists. Henry George 
was one of the first social philoso- 
phers to dream of taxing a new so- 
ciety into being. About the slender 
core of the Single Tax idea, his 
boundless enthusiasm sufficed to spin 
a vibrant political party and a new 
school of economic theory. An 
equally fiery reformer may come 
forth who will see greater evils in the 
transmission of unearned fortunes 
than Henry George discerned in the 
appropriation of unearned incre- 
ments, and exploit this vision as 
successfully. 
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To the student interested in the 
foregoing aspect of the inheritance 
tax as well as to the general student 
of the tax problem, Mr. Shultz’s 
volume will become a requisite. It 
achieves this distinction because it is 
the most recent study in the field; 
it deserves it because it is thoroughly 
reliable and exceedingly well written. 

The author traces the history of 
the taxation of inheritance from the 
earliest example that history records 
to its most recent American applica- 
tion. In his genealogy of the tax, 
the modern inheritance tax is shown 
to be a direct descendant of the 
Roman vicesima hereditatium. The 


survey includes a discussion of all the 
contemporary tax laws, foreign as 
well as American. 

Heavy inheritance taxes are com- 
monly thought of as an altogether 


new development. This view does 
not take into account the practices 
that prevailed in feudal times. Dur- 
ing the feudal era, the estates of all 
decedents reverted, in theory, to the 
king. In practice, close relatives 
gradually achieved a favored position 
by securing an unchallenged right to 
succession. All others were allowed 
to take possession of their inherit- 
ances only after paying an extortion- 
ate inheritance tax called the relief. 
The theory back of this procedure 
was that landowners had the right 
merelytotheuseoftheirestates. The 
title itself always rested with the king. 
The modern move in the direction of 
stringent inheritance taxes is a rever- 
sion, in form, to feudal principles. 
Among its legal buttresses are the 
precedents and theories of feudal 
times. 

The tremendous expenses of the 
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War paved the way to the heavy in- 
heritance tax laws today operative in 
Europe. In England, even the con- 
servative classes supported Chamber- 
lain’s proposal to double the already 
high estate duty. Such measures 
were regarded as the best method of 
warding off a capital levy. The 
author tells us that the London 
Times, in addition to approving 
Chamberlain’s suggestion, also pro- 
posed the abolition of intestate in- 
heritance beyond the fourth degree 
relationship, a truly remarkable pro- 
posal to emanate from so distin- 
guished an organ of conservatism. 

The principle of the progressive 
and discriminatory tax is firmly en- 
trenched in every modern country. 
Its semi-confiscatory nature can be 
seen from a summary of the rates 
operative in several European coun- 
tries. In France, the rates vary from 
1% to 80 per cent. The maximum 
rate in Germany has been 82 per 
cent; in England, 52 per cent; in Bel- 
gium, 50 per cent; and in the Swiss 
Canton of Uri, 75 per cent. Before 
Mussolini’s advent, the maximum 
Italian rate was 75 per cent and 
under the influence of the noted 
economist and publicist, Rignano, 
even more stringent legislation was 
under way. In Russia, as is to be 
expected, the entire estate of the dece- 
dent reverts to the State with the ex- 
ception of a modest allotment for his 
immediate family. 

In American tax rates there is tre- 
mendous variation, as among the 
States. Florida, Nevada, and Ala- 
bama levy no inheritance taxes what- 
soever. New York’s maximum rate 
is 8 per cent and Wisconsin has the 
drastic maximum of 40 per cent. The 
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highest Federal rate, 20 per cent, ap- 
plies to the excess over $10,000,000. 
American development of inheritance 
tax legislation was thwarted, at first, 
by judicial decision. Mr. Shultz’s 
commentary on the changed attitude 
of the courts is a fine explanation of 
how judges make our laws: 


However, with growing familiarity with the 
inheritance tax and conversion to its principles, 
the courts showed increasing ability to find 
justification for the tax where before they had 
had only abuse,—not that they deliberately re- 
versed their earlier decisions, but that they 
found other principles and different sets of 
precedents upon which to base their approval. 


Because we have forty-eight states, 
each of which has the power to tax 
inheritance, the problem of multiple 
taxation is an extremely pressing one 
in the United States. Mr. Shultz re- 


peats with approval the very work- 


able suggestion championed by Pro- 
fessor Seligman. This proposal is 
that inheritance taxes be levied by the 
Federal government exclusively. The 
proceeds from this source of revenue 
are then to be distributed, in part or 
in entirety, to the states, on some 
equitable basis. 

The author does not lose himself 
in the thickets of legalistic and moral- 
istic exposition into which the discus- 
sion of the theory of the tax neces- 
sarily brings him. He conducts us 
through these thickets but bids us 
keep our eyes on the open road of 
economic motivation that can be 
dimly discerned through the tangled 
branches. He notes that “legislative 
history is largely a record of group 
differences” and that ‘much of the 
motivation of tax law is to be found 
in these struggles.” 

In discussing the problem of the 
classification of the inheritance tax, 
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Mr. Shultz finds that to include it 
under any existing tax category ham- 
pers its operation with the limitations 
attaching to that category. He frees 
it from these restrictions by cutting 
the Gordian knot of taxonomy and 
treating it as a tax sui generis. 

The book is indicative of unspar- 
ing effort, lucid and penetrating think- 
ing, and trained powers of expression. 
Another excellent work has been 
added to the long and useful list of 
the Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 


Essays in Economics. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


By F. R. Fairchild, E. S. Furniss and N. S. 
Burch. The Macmillan Co.: New 
York. 1229p. 2 vols. $6.00. 


Reviewed by C. J. Hendley 


The authors are all instructors at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hendley is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Teachers’ Union and an instructor of 
classes for workers in the electrical industry — 
Epiror. 

E authors state that they have 
undertaken to improve upon the 
general texts available for beginners 
in the study of economics. In, this 
they have been very successful. Their 
work is exceedingly clear and simple, 
and it covers quite comprehensively 
“the topics upon which the science of 
economics may fairly be said to have 
reached definite conclusions.” 

We commend these volumes to 
those who want to get a clear exposi- 
tion of the commonly accepted theo- 
ries and principles of economics. Of 
course, a knowledge of these “‘classic 
principles” is necessary to an ade- 
quate understanding of the subject. 
But it may be questioned whether this 
is the best method of introduction to 
the science. We fear that a reading 
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of this work would cause a beginner 
to feel that the reputation which eco- 
nomics has had of being a dismal 
science is well deserved. The authors 
think “controversial matters belong 
in the more advanced courses.” The 
soundness of the pedagogy implied in 
this is doubtful. We certainly would 
not recommend these volumes to the 
members of our labor classes as an 
introduction to economics. Surely it 
is not necessary for even a beginner 
to read 1,200 pages of cold exposi- 
tion to prepare him for discussing live 
economic issues. 

For example: Thirteen pages (Vol. 
II, pp. 202-12) are devoted to an 
admirable exposition of the marginal 
productivity theory of wages. Then 
follow a half dozen pages to explain 
why we never see the factor of mar- 
ginal productivity operating plainly 
in the work-a-day world. It is all 
well enough so far as it goes, but it 
leaves us cold. The marginal pro- 
ductivity theory of wages presup- 
poses conditions of free, individualis- 
tic competition, which may have pre- 
vailed when Adam Smith wrote his 
famous book, some semblance of 
which may have been in evidence 
when Clark did his great work, but 
which do not exist in the present-day 
industrial world. What would the 
railway shopmen profit by a theory 
of wages that might work under con- 
ditions of free competition in view of 
their experiences in 1922, when they 
found themselves opposed by a com- 
bination of practically all the railroad 
corporations, the united strength of 
the big bankers, and both the judicial 
and executive departments of the fed- 
eral government, all working together 
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in beautiful harmony to defeat their 
demand for higher wages? 

The practically-minded labor un- 
1onist has torever to remind the econ- 
omists that the wages of labor are 
not in the same category as the prices 
of commodities. He insists that a 
man’s labor can not be considered 
apart from the laborer as a human 
being. But a full recognition of this 
point of view would have taken our 
authors too far afield. They would 
have had to do much more than they 
set Out to do—to simplify the state- 
ment of the classical economic doc- 
trines. 


THE MEANING OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Eduard C. Lindeman. New York: 
New Republic Inc. 1926. $1.00. 


Reviewed by A. D. Sheffield 


Mr. Lindeman is Director of Research, Work- 
ers Education Bureau. The reviewer is a mem- 
ber of The Enquiry, and a former instructor 
of Boston Trade Union College——Ebrror. 


I? IS becoming necessary, when 
anybody talks of study classes for 
workers, to ask him what sort of 


study he means. He may mean by 
study a process of storing up infor- 
mation. The educated person, in 
this view, is one who has been pre- 
pared for life by acquiring tidy assort- 
ments of knowledge, which can later 
be taken out and used. Or, he may 
think of study as a process of winning 
an ever fuller grasp on the meaning 
of experience. The educated person, 
in this view, is one who gets the full 
significance of events as they come. 
What he learns appears less as a 
knowledge of subjects than as an in- 
sight into situations. 
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Mr. Lindeman’s book is a strong 
declaration on behalf of the second 
of these views. Education, not sim- 
ply in workers’ classes but in all adult 
learning, he would seestagedasgroup 
enterprises in which people jointly in- 
spect their own experiences with the 
help of printed data and expert sug- 
gestions, so as to make the most of 
themselves as social personalities. 
Such a view, if really carried out in 
study-programs, would result in strik- 
ing innovations upon our usual meth- 
ods of running classes. To begin 
with, we should look to situations and 
not to “subjects” as the vital units for 
study. A class would start not with 
“economics,” or “politics,” or “psy- 
chology”’ as its theme, but, say, with 
a situation of unemployment in which 
its members are involved. The situa- 
tion, as they study into it, would show 
some features that are economic, 
others that are political, still others 
that are psychological. The task 
of the class would be to bring 
to bear such facts from those 
sciences as would help them to 
a real grasp of the purposes and cir- 
cumstances which shape the course 
of an unemployment situation. They 
would end their study perhaps not 
with a book read from cover to cover, 
but with their minds equipped and re- 
sourceful' to share in measures for 
dealing with unemployment in a large 
and statesmanlike way. 

Another important result of this 
“situation” emphasis in study is a new 
concern with collective enterprises 
as offering social situations which 
have valuable educative by-products. 
This means that the ordinary activi- 
ties of a trade union, for example, 
have something more than their ob- 
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vious practical importance. If ana- 
lyzed, they can afford real insights 
into certain processes of mind that 
are engaging the best scientific stu- 
dents of human nature. Such study 
not only gives the trade unionist more 
of a grasp on his personal relation- 
ships; it gives him an engineering at- 
titude instead of a merely contentious 
one towards the conflicts of interest 
in his union. 

It seems likely, therefore, that di- 
rectors of workers’ classes will be 
heartened by Mr. Lindeman’s book, 
first, in daring to use other than 
standardized lecture and text-book 
methods, and secondly, in respecting 
the trade union itself as a laboratory 
of learning. 


MACHINERY AND LABOR 


By George E. Barnett. 
sity Press: Cambridge. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Elinor Pancoast 


The author is Professor of Statistics, Johns 
Hopkins University. The reviewer is instructor 
in economics, Goucher College—Epiror. 


Harvard Univer- 
161 p. 1926. 


IN “Machinery and Labor” Dr. 
Barnett has given the results of 
his study as to the extent to which 
the introduction of machinery dis- 
places skill. Avoiding the general- 
izations of many writers he sets forth 
the actual history of the introduction 
of four machines—the linotype, the 
stoneplaner, the semi-automatic bot- 
tle machine and the automatic bottle 
machine. On the basis of the facts 
so presented, there is offered an ex- 
amination of the prevailing economic 
theories concerning the introduction 
of machines and of the types of trade- 
union policy in the trades affected. 
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Skill is displaced, states Dr. Bar- 
nett, if the machine’s introduction 
causes any part of the skilled work- 
ers’ premium above the wage of un- 
skilled labor to be lost. The rate of 
introduction is seldom so rapid that 
skill may not be salvaged by checking 
the inflow of labor into the hand- 
trade and utilizing the existing skill 
to fill available positions. But the 
evidence does not bear out the pre- 
vailing belief that increased produc- 
tion can be depended upon to follow 
a reduction in cost, as a result of the 
introduction of the machine. 

The bringing in of important 
machinery can not be permanently 
checked by trade-union action, nor 
will the reduction in the rates for 
handwork competing with the ma- 
chine prove an effective policy. How- 
ever, if the displacing power of the 
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machine is slight, the union may de- 
mand the employment of handwork- 
ers as machine operators at rates of 
pay equivalent to those paid hand- 
workers, as in the case of the lino- 
type. The most successful methods 
seem to be the limitation of numbers 
of apprentices entering the trade and 
the promotion of mobility to unaf- 
fected branches of the trade. The 
unions have been more successful in 
preventing wage reductions for hand- 
workers left in employment by the 
machine than in lessening displace- 
ment. But there are no polices of 
universal application, for the mechan- 
ical and economic factors of each par- 
ticular case must determine the trade- 
union attitude and activity. The chief 
value of Dr. Barnett’s book lies in the 
painstaking description and analysis 
of a few of these particular cases. 





e 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union 


Charles F. Hohmann.—For our sick and dis- 
abled $12,256.56 was spent; death benefits 
amounted to $1,350. We now have 223 local 
unions, with a total membership of 24,899. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union 


John J. Gleeson.—State of employment is fair. 
For 11 deaths $25,985.50 was expended. We 
have 951 local unions, with a total membership 
of 85,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair 
and is improving. The services of the U. S. 
Mediation Board have been requested on adjust- 
ment board and revision of rules. We have 
2,300 members. 


Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Associa- 
tion of America 


Jos. L. Fortune.—State of employment is im- 
proving. We have 11 local unions, with a total 
membership of 431. A new local union has 
been formed at Kane, Pa. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees 


Leonard Holtschult—An injunction was issued 
against our local union in Belleville, Ill., and 57 
of our members were cited for contempt and 29 
sentenced and fined, in fines amounting to from 
$50.00 to $200.00, or from 90 to 120 days in jail. 
Our strike in Belleville has been going on for 


three months, where we are endeavoring to or- 
ganize. State of employment is fair, but it is 
getting slack. We now have 3,500 members. 


International Metal Engravers’ Union 


John C. Joos.——State of employment is fair 
and is at a standstill. We are organizing East 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and the surround- 
ing territory. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—State of employment is 
fair and is improving. An effort is being made 
to organize laundry workers in Chicago, IIl., 
and we expect to issue a charter within a few 
weeks, Organizer Henry Hilfers formed a local 
of laundry workers in Newark, and President 
Harry W. Fox, of the Wyoming State Federa- 
tion of Labor, organized a local at Rawlins. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Carpenters, barbers and painters have mem- 
bership plans under way. Organized labor 
takes part in community interests and welfare 
activities. The only company unions around 
here are those on the railroads. The stave 
factories have reduced their pay roll. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson—N. W. Wolfe: 

No plans have been made yet by our Central 
Labor Union for organization work, but we 
contemplate after the first of the year, on the 
election of the new officers, to get busy along 
organization lines for 1927. Organized labor 
participates in community interests. While no 
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study classes have been started by our local 
unions, I am advocating this work very strongly. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The Trades and Labor Assembly is aiding in 
an organization drive at this time, which is be- 
ing launched by the office workers, the boot and 
shoe workers, machinists and meat cutters. The 
Trades Union Promotional League has inaugu- 
rated its fall campaign for the union label, 
house card and butten, and have employed a 
field secretary. Tobacco Workers International 
Union have a representative here visiting all 
local unions in interest of union-label tobacco 
products. The Cuban Cigar Company has 
locked out its employees and moved to Webb 
City, Mo. The Winter Cigar Company has 
opened a union cigar factory and will give em- 
ployment to a number of men who were locked 
out by the Cuban Company. Their brand will 
be known as the “F. C. A.” The Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Local Union No. 290 is increasing its 
membership at every meeting. The Beck Shoe 
Company has signed the union stamp contract 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers. This concern 
makes men’s shoes. Thirty women’s auxiliaries 
met recently and formed a Joint City Council. 
This council will meet once a month and will 
aid the labor movement in its many activities. 
Many of our local unions are holding joint meet- 
ings with their auxiliaries and these meetings 
are very attractive. Our Labor College is 
larger and better this year than ever before. 
Colorado and Wyoming have a joint educa- 
tional director, who is organizing study classes 
and doing very effective work for our educa- 
tional program. We were successful in defeat- 
ing the open-shop candidate for governor in the 
recent state election. The Colorado coal miners 
are conducting a vigorous organization cam- 
paign, assisted by the State Federation of Labor. 
New locals have been organized at Aguilar and 
Walsenburg. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of two new teachers’ unions. The 
Supreme Court of Colorado recently upheld the 
contention of the Colorado Civil Service Em- 
ployees Association that the petitions circulated 
to repeal the civil service laws were illegal, 
and this proposition. was not submitted to the 
voters of Colorado, but was stricken from the 
ballot. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. C. Crawford: 

Our carpenters local union owns its own head- 
quarters. Our central body is planning an or- 
ganization drive. The carpenters, painters and 
automotive mechanics are making efforts to in- 
crease their membership. We are trying to or- 
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ganize women employed in hotels and restau- 
rants. A new union of automobile mechanics 
was organized. 


St. Petersburg.—J. M. Atkins: 

Plumbers, painters and carpenters have started 
study classes. This is a non-industrial state. 
The newspapers have reduced their pay roll. 
Organized labor takes part in community inter- 
ests. Painters, carpenters and electricians have 
initiated membership movements. We plan to 


aid State Federation of Labor in putting over a 
workers’ education program; our central body 
also intends to do intensive organizing and con- 
duct a campaign for the union label. 


Tampa.—aA. B, Grout: 

Our Central Labor Union expects to revive 
all committees. Organized labor takes part in 
community interests; we have a Labor Bureau 
within the Board of Trade and a member on the 
Board of Governors. The Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Tampa Electric Company Street Car 
System have company unions. Cigarmakers 
partially organized; metal trades poorly organ- 
ized; no organization among shopping concerns ; 
some building trades 100 per cent seein 
others 10 to 50 per cent. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

Our central body has instituted an intensive 
organizing campaign; also a campaign for bet- 
ter legislation. The typographical union has 
two representatives in the field and so far has 
met with marvelous success in increasing their 
membership ; the building trades are very active 
also along organizing lines. Labor representa- 
tives take a prominent part in community activi- 
ties. There may be a few small concerns that 
have reduced the pay roll, but not among larger 
concerns. The Atlanta Federation of Trades 
have started local study classes. The Georgia 
Railway and Power Company, The Ruralist 
Press (printing three daily newspapers), the 
overall and shirt factories are all union. 


ILLINOIS 


Blue Island—Albert Hanks: 

We have at present many delegates to our 
central body and are going to have a campaign 
meeting next month. The switchmen’s union 
has increased its membership. The men belong- 
ing to the Rock Island company union pay 85 
cents a month and hold their meetings in a box 
car in the Rock Island yards. 


Chicago.—Edward Hammond: 

Chicago Federation of Labor has a live or- 
ganization committee, several new unions have 
just been formed, good labor talks are heard 
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nightly from 6 to 7 over our broadcasting sta- 
tion WCFL. The Chicago Trade Union Label 
League is getting many requests for union-label 
nights, the League furnishing entertaiaments, 
prizes and speakers. Our largest industries, the 
International Harvester Company, the Stewart- 
Warner Company, the Illinois Steel Company, 
the Crane Company, and the Yellow Cab Mfg. 
Company, none of which are organized. 


Chicago.—Harry E. Sheck: 

Firms with company unions are too numerous 
to mention. Organized labor does not partici- 
pate to any great extent in the community activi- 
ties. We are having an advertising campaign, 
conducted by the label committee and financed 
by the Chicago Trades Union Label League and 
through the medium of the radio WCFL. 


West Frankfort—Kate Phelps: 

All local unions, in conjunction with our 
Central Labor Union, are planning an organiza- 
tion drive to increase their membership. Mem- 
bership movements have been started by the 
culinary workers, barbers, federal labor unions 
and chauffeurs. All union meetings are well at- 
tended. A federal labor union has recently been 
organized. Miners and carpenters own their 
own headquarters. George Pritchat is secre- 
tary of our local committee on education, 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—Henry Jones: 

We have elected an organizing committee to 
arrange for the entertainment of the 1927 In- 
diana State Federation of Labor. Organized 
labor participates to some extent in community 
interests. The Indiana Limestone Company and 
many independent cut stores have company 
unions. 


Clinton.—Severino Pollo: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The teamsters’ union has initiated a 
membership drive. Efforts are being made to 
organize women clerks in the stores. Our com- 
pulsory school attendance law is well admin- 
istered 


South Bend—Harry Lewis: 

Our Building Trades Council has been hold- 
ing mass meetings, with the purpose of interest- 
ing its members and attracting new ones, but 
the attendance so far has been poor. The Stude- 
baker Auto Company has been working only a 
part of its employees since the latter part of 
October for four days a week, in November 
closing with Thanksgiving. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 
A special educational committee of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly was recently chosen by 
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that body to take up matters of general interest 
to the movement. The object of this committee 
is first, weigh matters of mutual interest to 
members of our respective organizations, make 
recommendations for the carrying out of policies 
for mutual improvement; second, cooperation 
to be the keynote of our ideas, a close coordina- 
tion between the members of the various or- 
ganizations, and third, that the committee is 
open at all times to suggestions as to policies 
and procedure. Electrical Workers Local Union 
No. 347 is sending a series of letters to non- 
members each week, bearing on the various 
phases of their industry and pointing out the 
necessity of workers cooperation. Our local 
union of printers has been doing the same kind 
of thing for the past eighteen months. We only 
take part in community interests when invited, 
which is not often. We have, however, applied 
for a seat on the local commerce body, at a 
cost of $25.00, and we are interested to learn 
how far we will get in that body. The Ford 
auto plant laid off 150 men in the past five 
weeks; some of them had been in the service 
long enough to get the 90 cents per hour; others 
were retained at 62% cents an hour. Our Labor 


College is open for aii on any subject, provided 
15 pupils can be secured for the class. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro.—Chas. T. Cook: 

Mine workers are reorganizing and last week 
took in about 400 members. Women are em- 
ployed in the overall factory and in the laun- 
dries; they are not organized. We can have 
the use of the public schools for holding union 
meetings. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—John F. Tucker: 

We are seeking to get all the trades into the 
central body and to round up and organize the 
other elements not already organized. Plumbers 
have just completed a 90 per cent round up in 
the trades; masons, 80 per cent; painters, 70 
per cent; electricians, 100 per cent, and car- 
penters, 80 per cent. We have representatives 
in the Chamber of Commerce and Committees 
on Welfare Work, and special units at Christ- 
mas time for the needy and unemployed. The 
shoe industry had a 15 per cent cut last month. 
The carpenters send their apprentices to the 
Manual Training School, held two evenings 
each week in the Junior High Building. 


MINNESOTA 


Austin—J. F. Kennedy: 

Our central body has failed to function for 
the past several months. Organized labor is 
always active in community interests and wel- 
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fare activities. Although the Geo. A. Hornell 
Company (meat packers) do not admit it, they 
have what is practically a company union. 
None of our largest industrial concerns are or- 
ganized—the Geo. A. Hornell, Austin Steam 
Laundry, Kinoman Green Houses, and various 
automobile repair shops. 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

Our central body has recently appointed 
legislative, education, union label, organization, 
entertainment and civic club committees to pro- 
mote interest in organized labor. An active 
part is taken in all civic affairs. Iron mining, 
railroading, machine shops, auto repairing and 
city work are carried on in this community, but 
none of them are organized. 

Winona—Edward Rohweder: 

Our Central Labor Union is organizing a 
Woman’s Label League. Membership plans are 
under way by the retail clerks and steam and 
operating engineers. We take part in commu- 
nity interests and welfare activity. The J. R. 
Watkins Medical Company, the St. Paul Gar- 
ment Factory, and the Foot Schulze Company 
have company unions. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 

All of the unions are taking renewed interest. 
At times organized labor interests itself in civic 
movements and is represented on its committees. 
The G. M. & N. Railway shops, the E. G. 
Lumber Company, the Manson Lumber Com- 
pany, the Gildrist Fordney Lumber Company 
are the largest industrial concerns in this lo- 
cality and are partly organized. Nothing is 
being done by the local unions to have study 
classes, except occasionally lectures are given 
by the Federation officers. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira—Harry B. Martin: 

Printers, pressmen and stereotypers have 
signed a two-year agreement with the American 
Sales Book Company, all crafts receiving an 
increase of $1.00 per week, making the scale 
$43.00. Business in all local industries is the 
poorest it has been in years. The central body 
is urging all unionists to attend their meetings. 


Gloversville—Cora B. Hogan: 

Efforts are being made to organize women 
glove workers. Glove workers asked for an 
increase in wages when the manufacturers 
raised the glove cutters, and after several meet- 
ings an understanding has been reached, but 
the amount of the raise has not yet been made 
public. Carpenters, plumbers and painters have 
the best attendance at their meetings. 
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Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 
Our largest industries are the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company (three plants), Watson 


Metal Mfg. Company, Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company, Jamestown Worsted Mills, and the 
Empire Worsted Mill; they are all unorganized, 


Newburgh.—Jas. Gallagher: 

Efforts are being made to organize the gar- 
ment workers and hotel employees. The build- 
ing trades have special plans under way to in- 
crease their membership. The Layman Buck- 
witz Company, Inc., coat makers, and the Du 
Pont de Nemours Company, manufacturers of 
powder, etc., have company unions. The Cran- 
shaw Carpet Works have decreased their pay 
roll. Our largest industrial organizations, none 
of which are organized, are The Cleveland & 
Whitehill, Du Pont de Nemours Co., Strocks 
Plush Mill, Colwell Lawn Mower Company, and 
the Crex Carpet Mills. No study classes have 
been started by our local unions. 


Syracuse—Geo. J. Bowen: 

The auto mechanics have initiated plans to 
increase their membership. The General Motors 
and the Franklin Automobile Company have re- 
duced their pay roll. Our largest industries— 
Solvay Process, General Motors, Franklin Auto- 
mobile, Syracuse Washing Machine Company, 
the L. C. Smith and Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company—are unorganized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Chas. G. Johnson: 

Our Central Labor Union is assisting to or- 
ganize women employed in stores, in laundries, 
and as teachers. Barbers, stage employees, and 
painters have organization plans. Unionists 
are members of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 
The Great Northern and. Northern Pacific Rail- 
roads have company unions. Efforts are being 
made to promote the use of union label goods. 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

Only the Great Northern Railway has a com- 
pany union. We have no central labor union. 
Painters are conducting an organization cam- 
paign. Organized labor does not participate in 
community interests and welfare work. Our 
largest industries are lignite mining, Armour 
Creameries, H. M. Byllesby Company, none of 
which are organized. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Organized labor takes part in meetings con- 
cerned with community interests and welfare. 
We have no “company unions” here. The Lord 
plant and some of the foundries have reduced 
their working forces, but have not attempted to 
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cut wages. Some departments of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, The Niles Tool Company, and the Estate 
Store Company are organized. Our local unions 
have not started any study classes. 


Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

Our Trades and Labor Council is looked upon 
as one of the outstanding organizations in com- 
munity work and we always have representa- 
tion at all important meetings of this kind. Just 
helped to put over a membership drive of Civic 
Association, 4,300 members being enrolled. The 
American Rolling Mill Company has an agree- 
ment with Tin Workers. Our local unions have 
not started any study classes. Among our 
largest industrial organizations are P. Lorillard 
Tobacco Company, Sorg-Oglesby Paper Com- 
pany and the Gardner Harvy Paper Company. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Carpenters, cooks and waiters and machinists 
have initiated membership movements. Organ- 
ized labor participates in community interests. 
We have no company unions. Only the oil field 
operators have reduced their pay roll. The 
carpenters have study classes. The following 


industries are partially organized: The Cosden 
Refinery Company, The Pan American Refinery, 
the Oklahoma Iron Works, and the Texas Re- 
finery. 


OREGON 


Eastside—R. T. Whitty: 

All locals are doing what they can to increase 
their membership. The Coos Bay Lumber Com- 
pany, Coos Bay Box & Veneer Company, the 
Western White Cedar Company, the Stout Lum- 
ber Company, the Coos Bay Logging Company, 
and the Pacific Veneer Company are our largest 
industrial concerns, none of which are organ- 
ized. 


Portland—Gust Anderson: 

The Central Labor Council is promoting 
Trades Union Promotional League meetings in 
outlying sections of the city. These meetings 
help to stimulate organization work, as well as 
educating the public to patronize the union label. 
We hold two meetings a month, at a cost of 
$40.00 each, financed by the local unions. Our 
building laborers’ union is the most active of 
the locals; this union has a membership of 1,200. 
The council, as a rule, takes part in community 
interests and welfare work, such as the Ameri- 
canization Council, Rose Festival, community 
chest, etc. Many local unions are taking part 
in the labor college, which is a part of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, under the direct 
supervision of the A. F. of L. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkes-Barre—Henry Eatough: 

The anthracite coal miners are organized; 
the silk workers are partly organized; building 
trades are well organized. The Scranton Cen- 
tral Labor Union is planning an organization 
campaign. A new local union of silk workers 
was organized at Avoca. Special plans for in- 
creasing their membership have been started 
by the silk workers and the building trades. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly—Sam A. Melanson: 

Our central body is assisting the Building 
Trades Council in its organization work. Or- 
ganized labor participates in meetings concerned 


‘with community interests and welfare work. 


We have no company unions here. The textile 
mills have reduced their pay roll. Stone cutters, 
carpenters, electrical workers are organized; 
textile employees about 50 per cent organized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—W. E. Enter: 

The carmen have the best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in the textile factories, 
cigar factory, and in the stores. No efforts are 
being made at present to organize them. Our . 
compulsory school attendance law is well ad- 
ministered. Our central body looks after our 
political activities. The city conducts for three 
months every year a vocational school. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge—R. P. Guthrie: 

We are trying to reorganize our central labor 
union. Organized labor does not serve on com- 
mittees in the interest of civic betterment and 
welfare work. This is an oil field town. 


Dallas—R. M. Means: 

Some local unions send representatives to the 
Dallas Institute for social education, and they 
are taking the course on industrial relations. 
The Southwestern Bell Telephone and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Companies have company 
unions. Apprentices of the carpenters, sheet 
metal workers, electrical workers attend the 
vocational training school one night a week. 
The building crafts are about 70 per cent or- 
ganized. 


El Paso—James W. Sullivan: 

Our Central Labor Union is making all efforts 
possible to organize the unorganized. Chauf- 
feurs are having an open meeting, also the 
bakers have an organization campaign in prog- 
ress. The Steam and Operating Engineers make 
special efforts to have attractive meetings. 
Women are employed as clerks in the laundries, 
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garment factories, and in the cotton mill. Every 
effort is made to bring them within the fold of 
organized labor. We have a new local of 
retail clerks. The Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union was reorganized. 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

The organizing committee of our Central 
Labor Union assists all locals in organization 
work. We have no company unions. The 
Orange Car and Steel Company, the Lutcher 
Moore Lumber Company, the Yellow Pine Paper 
Mill, the Texas Creosote Company, the Orange 
Box Mfg. Company, and the Weaver and Son 
shipyard are our largest industries. They are 
partly organized. 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman: 

The executive board of our Central Labor 
Union is visiting all local union meetings, trying 
to get them interested in their central body. 
Through the efforts of the typographical union 
officers we will try to organize an educational 
club. The building trades are fairly well or- 
ganized. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

We have an active organization committee, 
working in harmony with the A, F. of L. repre- 
sentative. Carpenters’ Local Union No. 74 are 
increasing their membership; they have open 
meetings, pass the sandwiches and cigars around 
and have two or three good speakers. The 
Circle Club is a civic body and is composed 
only of men who belong to some labor union, 
and only civic questions are discussed. The 
Central Georgia Railroad has a company union. 
The Crane Enamel Company, The Casey & 
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Hedges Boiler Company, The United Hosiery 
Mills, and The Signal Mt. Cement Company 
are our largest businesses. Some union men are 
employed in these shops. 


Knoxville —S. C. Godfrey: 

Our Central Labor Union has plans under 
way for an organization campaign for the com- 
ing year. Painters and carpenters have special 
plans for increasing their membership. The 
Central Labor Union works with other civic 
organizations for the best interests of the work- 
ing class. The Brook Side Cotton Mills have a 
company union, but it does not amount to much. 
Textile mills have reduced their working force. 
The Southern Railway shops are organized; 
textile mills, unorganized; two foundry and 
machine shops unorganized, and three fur fac- 
tories unorganized. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 

Our Central Labor Union has not met with 
much success in trying to have local unions 
affiliate with it. While the N. & W. and Vir- 
ginian Railroads have company unions at other 
points, they have none here. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—C. E. Braney: 

Our Central Labor Union is assisting in the 
organization of laundry workers, machinists, 
reorganization of clerks, and the Woman’s Label 
League. Membership movements have been in- 
itiated by the meat cutters, teamsters, hod car- 
riers, and building trades. The writer is secre- 
tary of the local committee on education. The 
Labor Temple is owned by the various unions. 
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